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From The American Garden 


Friends Old and New 


Suggestions for Christmas Book Giving 


‘“‘Choose a book as you would choose a friend”’ 











Adventures of Tom Sawyer, The. 
By Mark Twain. Harper & Brothers. 

A special illustrated edition issued for Christ- 
mas purposes, in a substantial red binding, with 
large type, broad margins, and attractive illus- 
trations in photogravure. 


Christmas Angel, The. 
3y. «Abbie Farwell 
Mifflin Company. 
his is a kind of new Birds’ Christmas Carol. 

It portrays, in very tender terms, the change of 

heart experienced by a New England spinster, 

whose childhood memories are revived by an 
old box of playthings. Through her effort to rob 
the Christmas spirit of its hallowed attributes 
of peace and good will, she is confronted with 
certain visions provoked by the Christmas An- 


Brown. Houghton 





FICTION 


gel, and these visions refute her unhappy 
theories about the relative goodness and bad- 
ness of the world. The return of a long-lost 
brother finds her softened and generous-hearted, 
and her new feeling of tenderness expresses 
itself in the adoption of a dear but homeless 
little girl, The book has a holiday cover and 
illustrations by Reginald Birch. 


Christmas Eve at Topmast Tickle. 
By Norman Duncan. F. H. Revell Com- 
pany. 

This is a chapter from Doctor Luke of the 
Labrador, reprinted in holiday form. It is one 
of a splendid series of paper gift books issued 
as the “Envelope Series,” booklets made with 
artistic covers, illustrations and marginal dec- 
orations on the pages. Each book comes in a 
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decorated envelope. The present book appears 
in two different color combinations, 


Christmas Mystery, A. 
By William J. Locke. John Lane Company. 
A unique Christmas tale of three modern wise 
men who journeyed into Scotland to spend 
Christmas. A motor accident casts them before 
a hovel on the moor, where they find a dead 
man, and a woman laboring in childbirth. How 
these three learned men help the poor woman 
in her dying hours, and how they care for the 
child, presents a beautiful lesson, to which a 
touch of the supernatural is deftly added, 


Flying Mercury, The. 
By Eleanor M. Ingram. Bobbs-Merrill 
Company. 

A charming love story, in which the hero 
takes part in numerous automobile races and 
brings his family car to victory through count- 
less vicissitudes. A racing car is new in fiction, 
and a well-born young man, outcast by his 
father, but so full of the right stuff that he goes 
ahead to fulfil his mission in spite of misunder- 
standings, makes a pleasing enough figure for 
a romance. How he wins his cousin’s love and 
impels even his stern parent’s admiration give 
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the story. The book is daintily printed and 
pictured, quite in the most approved gift-book 
style. 


German Christmas Eve, A. 

By Heinrich Seidel. Translated by Jane 
Hutchins White. The Abbey Company. 
This is a reprint of the Christmas episode 
from Seidel’s Leberecht Hiihnchen, and de- 
scribes through a story medium the German 
Christmas customs. It is a daintily made little 
book, inexpensive, but appropriate for giit- 

giving. 


Girl I Left Behind Me, The. 
By Weymer Jay Mills. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
A pathetic love story of old New York 
in which a young Irishman renounces the beau- 
tiful American girl with whom he has fallen in 
love, in order that he may, at her bidding, keep 
faith with his affanced wife. It is a touching, 
tender tale, short, but full of feeling, and it 
lends itself admirably to holiday garb. The 
many color plates are from paintings by John 
Rae, and the binding is an artistic combination 
of blue and buff, exquisitely pictured. The 
book comes in a box. 





From Christmas Eve at Topmast Tickle 
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Golden Galleon, The. 
By Lucas Malet. George H. Doran Com- 
pany. 

A touching story of a little old spinster whose 
faith in a graceless lodger was shattered forever 
while all her dream-house came tumbling about 
her head. The story has its moral, but it is 
chiefly interesting for its splendid character 
interpretation. 


Hell-Fire Harrison. 
By W. D. Wattles. L. C. Page & Co. 

A story very much in the spirit of the later 
eighteenth century, when America was a young 
republic, and much unrest was forward in 
France; when men were easily provoked to 
duels and when physicians made a specialty of 
the treatment of sword wounds. “Hell-Fire 
Harrison,” an Englishman from Virginia, helps 
his son to win a pretty British girl for wife. The 
accomplishment of this purpose means some 
severe wounds and not a little murder. The 
book is attractively decorated, and illustrated in 
color. 


Last of the Mohicans, The. 
By James Fenimore Cooper. Henry Hoit 
& Co. 
A new special edition of Cooper’s favorite 
story, with color pictures by E. Boyd Smith. 


Loves of Pelleas and Etarre, The. 
By Zona Gale. The Macmillan Company. 
A new edition of this volume of sweetly 
wholesome stories, issued for holiday purposes. 


On Christmas Day in the Evening. 
By Grace S. Richmond. Doubleday, Page 
& Co. 

This continues the story of the Fernald fam- 
ily. Those who read On Christmas Day in the 
Morning last year will remember the splendid 
Christmas Father and Mother Fernald’s chil- 
dren brought to them. Well, that was the be- 
ginning of many such happy Christmas re- 
unions, and now the Fernalds plan a Christmas 
evening service in the old church, in order to 
bring together certain factions in the congre- 
gation who have been inimical to each other. 
How they carry out this service and the bless- 
ing it brings provide an entertaining story. 


Patience and Her Garden. 
By Ida Smith Decker. Paul Elder & Co. 

A dainty, paper-bound Christmias book that 
prints a little parable about the woman who 
was called “Patience,” but who, after many 
years of unfortunate experiences, changed her 
name to “Sensibelle.” The moral is deftly 
pointed. 


Potato Child and Others, The. 
By Mrs, Charles J. Woodberry. Paul Elder 
& Co. 
Three touching short Christmas stories in an 
artistic booklet, with a beautiful photogravure 
frontispiece that would look well in a frame. 


Princess Sayrane. 
By Edith Ogden Harrison. A. C. McClurg 

& Co. 
A handsomely made novel, the story of which 
takes up the life of an African princess, a de- 
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scendant of the Queen of Sheba who visited 
Solomon. It is an interesting but not a brilliant 
romance, though its attractive get-up makes it a 
most inviting volume to look upon. 


Rebecca. 
By Kate Douglas Wiggin. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 

A holiday edition of Mrs. Wiggin’s popular 
story, which has already sold three hundred and 
thirty-seven thousand. The illustrations are 
numerous, and are from photographs of scenes 
in the play, which has been successfully pre- 
sented. 





From The Three Musketeers 


Tama. : 
By Onoto Watanna. Harper & Brothers. 

Here is one of Onoto Watanna’s most charm- 
ing Japanese stories. The heroine is a mere 
child, the offspring of an English sailor and a 
Japanese nun who broke her vows. ‘The or- 
phaned girl feels the curse of her parents in the 
attitude assumed toward her by her neighbors, 
who regard her as outcast, and, furthermore, as 
endowed with properties of evil. When a cer- 
tain American professor comes to Japan he finds 
the people talking much of this “fox-woman.” 
His suspicions aroused, he seeks the girl and 
befriends her, finding in place of his servants’ 
reputed witch merely a beautiful little blind girl, 
wild simply because she has been hunted, a 
thief because she has been forced to steal. Out 
of the situation evolved through the professor’s 
interest the author makes a charming romance. 
The book is artistically decorated in the usual 
Japanese flowery style. 
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From The Digressions of ‘‘V’’ 


Thelma. 
By Marie Corelli. R. F. Fenno & Co. 
A Christmas edition, large size, with pictorial 
binding and unique illustrations. The volume 
comes in a holiday box. 


Three Musketeers, The. 
By Alexandre Dumas. R. F. Fenno & Co. 
Dumas’ great story is here given an appro- 
priate library edition, with illustrations in color 


that are splendidly in keeping with the text, and 
a general get-up that will recommend itself to 
the Christmas book buyer. 


Vay to Peace, The. 
By Margaret Deland. Harper & Brothers. 
One of Mrs. Deland’s saddest little stories, 
issued in gift-book form. It is most attractive 
to look upon, but the tale is a trifle somber for 
holiday purposes. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 





Dauphines of France, The. 
3y Frank Hamel. James Pott & Co. 

This ornate volume brings together a history 
of the life of each of fifteen princesses who were 
at one time or another Dauphines of France. 
They are Jeanne de Bourbon, Marguerite de 
Bourgogne, Jacqueline de Baviére, Marie d’An- 
jou, Margaret of Scotland, Charlotte de Savoie, 
Marguerite of Austria, Catherine de Médicis, 
Mary Stuart, Marie-Anne-Christine-Victoire de 
Baviére, Marie-Adélaide de Savoie, Marie- 
Thérése d’Espagne, Marie-Josephe de Saxe, 
Marie-Antoinette and Marie-Thérése, Duchesse 
d’Angouléme. The author has not attempted ex- 
haustive biographies, though he has presented 
many facts, and the romantic surroundings amid 
which most of his subjects lived, their depths 
of tragedy and their heights of splendor, have 
made an entertaining book possible. 


Digressions of “V,” The. 
By Elihu Vedder. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 
Elihu Vedder’s autobiography, written, as he 
himself expresses it, for “his own fun and that 
of his friends.” It contains the “quaint legends 





of his infancy,” an account of his stay in Flor- 
ence, the return home on the track of Columbus, 
his struggle in New York in war time, his resi- 
dence in Rome, and likewise “his prattlings upon 
art, tamperings with literature, struggles with 
verse, and many other things, being a portrait 
of himself from youth to age.” A remarkable 
narrative, profusely illustrated from his own 
works, the printing of the plates being in a new 
process that gives a superb effect. A Christmas 
book of indisputable value. Detailed review 
later. 


Panama and the Canal To-day. 
By Forbes Lindsay. L. C. Page & Co. 

A historical account of the canal from earliest 
times to the present, making a detailed study of 
the whole project in its every aspect, with an 
additional narrative devoted to a history of the 
country and to a description of its physical 
features and natural resources. This is the first 
authentic, popular account of the Panama Canal 
to be written, and the publishers have made a 
handsome book of it, with many illustrations of 
ahigh-class order anda fine, substantial binding. 
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Land of Romance, A. 
By Jean Lang. Dodge Publishing Com- 
pany. 

This large, beautiful volume, a history of the 
Border Land of Scotland, contains this para- 
graph in its fina! chapter: “It is a land of ro- 
mance, this Border land of ours, and many there 
are who-come to it now from far across the sea, 
as pilgrims seeking a shrine. It has become a 
favored pilgrimage for our kind American cous- 
ins, some of whom come with a perfect realiza- 
tion of their reasons for coming, and with a 
most generous appreciation of all that they see. 
To them, as to us, it is an enchanted land, but 
their eyes might never have beheld it, or might 
have beheld it blindly, had it not been revealed 
to them by the magic touch of the wizard, 
Walter Scott.” 

Miss Lang begins with the building of the 
Roman Wall, and follows down Border Land 
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history through the long line of saints, monks 
and wizards to the Border Wars, the reign of 
Mary, Queen of Scots, and the expeditions that 
strove to instate Prince Charlie. The book con- 
cludes with a chapter on “Sir Walter Scott’s 
Day,” and in all it encompasses the most com- 
plete popular record of this phase of Scottish 
history that we have. It is exceptionally well 
illustrated with photogravures of excellent qual- 
ity, reproduced from paintings by Tom Scott. 


North Pole, The. 
By Robert E. Peary. F. A. Stokes Com- 
pany. 

A special Christmas edition of this important 
work is evolved from the regular edition, dressed 
up in a pictorial jacket for holiday purchasers. 
One may be sure that in giving this volume one 
is giving a book of permanent value as well as 
one of exceeding great interest. 





TRAVEL AND 


Brasil and Her People. 
3y Nevin O. Winter. L. C. Page & Co. 
An interestingly presented account of the 
Brazil of to-day, made in the form of an illus- 
trated gift book. 


Benares. 
By C. Phillips Cape. Richard G. Badger. 
A historic and descriptive study of Benares, 
the stronghold of Hinduism, with forty-two 1l- 
lustrations from new photographs. This book 
is in a new field, and will be of immense value 








DESCRIPTION 


to all who have an interest in the problems of 
India, or to any who love travel for its own 
sake. 


From Irish Castles to French Chateaux. 
By Norma Bright Carson. Small, Maynard 
& Co.; T. Werner Laurie, London. 

A holiday edition for Christmas book lovers, 
of a volume of travels of which the Portland 
(Oregon) “Telegram” says: “The book enter- 
tains from the first paragraph and one is sorry 
when the end is reached. Mrs. Carson should 





From A Land of Romance 
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have taken a longer trip, so she could have 
written a longer book. 


From the Thames to the Seine. 
By Charles Pears. George W. Jacobs & Co, 
This recounts a cruise taken from London to 
Paris, or, more accurately, from London to 
Ramsgate, to Calais, to Boulogne, to Etaples, 
to St.-Valéry-sur-Somme, to Dieppe, to Le 
Havre, to Trouville, to Fécamp, and back across 
the Channel. There are many splendid descript- 
ive passages and much information of a useful 
kind. The illustrations are in color, and are 
numerous, most of them marine pictures, with 
text-page sketches in black and white. The vol- 
ume is octavo, attractively bound and boxed. 





From The Holy Land 


George Eliot—Scenes and People in Her 

Novels. 

By Charles S. Olcott. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

This takes up the George Eliot country, and 
studies, one by one, Scenes of Clerical Life, 
Adam Bede, The Mill on the Floss, and five 
other novels, The author went carefully over 
the ground, and his interpretation of the scenes 
as depicted by George Eliot is in every way illu- 
minating. A wealth of photographs contributes 
to the beauty of the volume by providing appro- 
priate illustrations. 


Holy Land, The. 
By Robert Hichens. The Century Company. 

This large and magnificent volume follows 
Mr. Hichens’ book of last year, which described 
Egypt and Its Monuments. The illustrations in 
color are once again by Jules Guérin, and in ad- 
dition to these eighteen large-sized color repro- 
ductions—each itself a work of art—there are 
numerous half-tone illustrations made from 
photographs. 

Mr. Hichens brings to the work his ever 
keen vision, his large imagination and his color- 
ful manner of writing. The power that repro- 
duced the atmosphere of Egypt so remarkably 
in The Garden of Allah is brought to play in 
these purely descriptive volumes, and the pas- 
sion that vented itself in one of the most won- 
derful of modern romances now spends itself 
upon a graphic portrayal in words of the variety 
of scenes that came within Mr. Hichens’ view 
during his trip through Egypt and the Holy 
Land. His book begins in “Baalbec, the Town 
of the Sun,” goes on to “The Spell of Damas- 


cus,” takes us from Damascus to Nazareth, 


from Nazareth to Jericho, from Jericho to 
Bethlehem, and then attains a masterpiece in a 
chapter on Jerusalem. The volume is concluded 
with a study of the Church of the Holy Sepul- 
chre and the Ceremonies at Jerusalem. 

This is perhaps the finest travel book of the 
year—significant for the literary value of its 
contents and greatly to be prized for its beauty 
of outward form and the artistic quality of its 
illustration. 


Lands of the Tamed Turk, The. 
By Blair Jaekel. L. C. Page & Co. 

A descriptive and historical account of the 
Balkan States, copiously illustrated with some 
forty-eight pictures from photographs by the 
author and Nox McCain. Bound and boxed for 
holiday trade, 


Mountain That Was “God,” The. 
3y John H. Williams. Published by the 
Author. 

An interesting monograph on Mt. Rainier, 
called by the Indians “Tacoma.” Mr. Williams 
has illustrated the book with a series of superb 
photographic prints, as unusual as they are 
beautiful, to which are added a number of color 
prints of a quite remarkable order. The book 
is valuable, not only for its information, but is 
notable as an art product. 


Home Life in Ireland. 
By Robert Lynd. A. C. McClurg & Co. 

A large, handsome book of some three hun- 
dred pages that makes a detailed study of the 
Irishman and his home. Opening with the clever 
characterization, “The Irishman is one of the 
world’s puzzles,” Mr. Lynd _ writes of Irish 
“Farms and Farmers,” of “Marriages and 
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to Match-making,” “Schools and Children,” “Wakes There are chapters on “Sidewalk Cafés,” 
a ’ and Funerals,” “Priests and Parsons,” “The “Two Plays,” “Au Bois,” “Love in Paris,” “Pére- 
ed Irish Gentry,” “Town Life,’ “Games and Lachaise,” and the record of an interview with 
u- Dances,” “Food, Clothes, etc.,” “Religion,” “Pol- Anatole France—exceedingly interesting. 

itics,’ “Manners,” “Literature and Music.” It Not the least valuable feature of the book con- 
he is all presented entertainingly, and eighteen sists of the pictures drawn by Lester Hornby, 
ts beautiful illustrations from new photographs wonderful sketches in impressionism, a truly art 
4 greatly enhance its pleasing qualities. product. 


Old Continental Towns. 
By Walter M. Gallichan. James Pott & Co. 
Chapters on Rome, Assisi, Venice, Perugia, 
Florence, Verona, Seville, Cordova, Toledo, 


le Granada, Oporto, Poitiers, Rouen, Chartres, 
le Rheims, Bruges, Ghent, Antwerp, Amsterdam, 
vi Cologne, Heidelberg, Nuremberg, Wittenberg, 
ir Prague and Athens. These chapters are inter- 


estingly written, containing much information 
of value to the tourist, and much that will ap- 
peal to the lover of the fragrant old things of 
the Middle Ages. The photographs form a splen- 
did collection, being reproduced in high-grade 
half-tone on full pages. 
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From The Book of Paris 


Photographing in Old England. 
By W. I. Lincoln Adams. The Baker & 
Taylor Company. 

The editor of “The Photographic Times” 
wrote these letters for his magazine, and made 
many of the beautiful photographs that illus- 
trate them. The ground covered includes the 
Shakespeare Country, the Land of the Doones, 
Wales, Scotland, English Cathedral Towns, and 
London. The book is concluded by a chapter 
giving practical suggestions for photographing 
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; From The Book of Paris abroad. 
| Pages from the Book of Paris. 
' 3y Claude C. Washburn. Houghton Mifflin 
i Company. 
A delightful volume of impressions written 
$ by a man who knows and loves his Paris. Mr. 


Washburn has the sympathetic understanding 
and the many-colored vision of the poet, added 
to the poise of habit of the man of the world, 
and he mingles dreams with philosophy in a 
way that charms his readers. Paris, according 
to this author, “is a book of infinite variety, 
exalted and prophetic, delicately fanciful and 
gay, sombre with the misery of existence, ac- 
cording to the materials on which it is written; 
; but it is always significant, never petty. When 
it is finished, it will hold the story of the human 
soul; but it will never be finished.” Again he 
writes: “Paris is like a woman one loves and 
who loves in return, prodigal of her affection, 





a 


lavishing a thousand tendernesses upon her From The Book of Paris 

lover, but always with her reticences, her hid- 

den depths of soul, of which one gets only won- Rambles in Spain. 

derful glimpses now and again. Like a woman, By John D. FitzGerald. T. Y. Crowell & 
she never gives herself completely: she loves Co. 

always less than she is loved;—it is the secret This book carries more than a hundred illus- 
of her charm.” trations made from new photographs. It is an 
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From Photographing in Old England 


entertaining narrative of ramb'es that took in 
Castile, Salamanca, the Basque Provinces, An- 
dalusia, Granada, Catalufa and Valencia. The 
author made his first trip in 1899, his second in 
1902. From his letters home he has compiled 
this volume. It is one of the most agreeably 
written travel books of the season, 


Shakespeare’s England, 
By William Winter. Moffat, Yard & Co. 
A new edition of a well-known and valuable 
work. It has been thoroughly revised, and is 
now printed in large, new type, with a hand- 
some binding and many exquisite illustrations. 
Boxed for Christmas giving. 


Romantic California. 
By Ernest Peixotto. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 

We have come to look forward to an illus- 
trated volume by this author-artist at Christ- 
mas time. It is with much pleasure that we 
take up these sketches of Mr, Peixotto’s native 
State, sketches lovingly written and as lovingly 
pictured, doing in every way full justice to the 
picturesqueness and the many-phased beauty of 
America’s beautiful State. Mr. Peixotto be- 
gins with “Italy in California”; he takes up 
the “Souvenirs of the Past,’ the mission bells, 
the old Spanish-Californian towns; he writes 
entertaining descriptions of places of note around 
and about San Francisco; he journeys with pen- 
cil and brush through the Bret Harte country. 
and devotes a chapter to the grove plays and 
the performances in the Greek Theater that is 
immensely interesting and full of information. 
And he closes with a touch of mountain scen- 
ery and life that reveals the true artist’s vision 
and appreciation for the beautiful. 


The book is lavishly illustrated, the half- 
‘tones exemplifying a new species of that branch 
oi the art of printing, and the pen sketches ap- 
pearing as illuminations in the text. 


Through Savage Europe. 
By Harry De Windt. J. B. Lippincott 
Company. 

An importation of an English work that re- 
counts the journey of a special correspondent 
of the “Westminster Gazette” through the Bal- 
kan States and European Russia. The book 
contains more than a hundred illustrations. 


Untrodden English Ways. 
3y Henry C. Shelley. Little, Brown & Co. 
A new and popular-priced edition of a book 
that has met with much favor. It is generously 
illustrated from photographs. 


Windsor Castle. 

3y Edward Thomas. Dana Estes & Co. 
English Lakes, The. 

3y A. G. Bradley. Dana Estes & Co. 


Shakespeare Land. 
By Walter Jerold. Dana Estes & Co. 
Canterbury. 


3y Canon Danks. Dana Estes & Co. 


Oxford. 
By F. D. How. Dana Estes & Co. 


Thames, The. 
By G. E. Mitton. Dana Estes & Co. 
English importations, tastefully bound and 
boxed for Christmas uses. The illustrations— 
in four colors—are by Ernest Haslehurst, and 
there are about a dozen—full pages—in each 
volume. The descriptions are classic bits of 
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From Brandywine Days 


writing, done by well-known authors, the whole 
making a set of travel books quite as reliable 
as they are agreeable to the eye. 


witzerland. 
By Oscar Kuhns. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
A complete account of the scenery, history 
and literary associations of Switzerland. “The 
Land and the People,” “The Mountain Glory 


CLASSIC 


Ballad of Reading Gaol, The. 
By Oscar Wilde. Duffield & Co. 
An issue in the “Rubric” series, holiday clas- 
sics, attractive and inexpensive. 


Chatelaine of Vergi, The. 
A Romance of the Thirteenth Century, 
translated by Alice Kemp Welch. Duffield 
& Co. 

This is a volume in the “Medizval Library.” 
The original French text—which is verse—is 
printed, with a complete translation in prose, 
and a historic introduction by L. Brandin. 


Collected Verse of Rudyard Kipling. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 

It is a fitting tribute to the worth of Mr, 
Kipling’s poetry that a magnificent collection in 
one volume, uniquely and lavishly illustrated. 
should be published. The volume just issued 
contains three hundred and eighty-five pages, 
comprising practically all of Kipling’s verses, 
arranged chronologically, with dates given, and 
each poem set in a clear, attractive type, with 
broad margins and harmonious running heads, 
the whole being a distinct contribution to artis- 
tic printing. There is a title-page in two col- 
ors, and there are seventeen full-page illustra- 





and the Mountain Gloom,” “The Birthplace of 
Swiss Freedom,” “In the Heart of the Alps” 
and “Geneva and Its Lake” are the titles of 
seme of the chapters. It is a book packed full 
of useful knowledge, put in a most interesting 
way, and there is a wealth of illustration in the 
beautiful half-tones that are mostly from photo- 
graphs, 
REPRINTS 

tions in four colors, from paintings by W. Heath 
Robinson, each picture mounted on a vellum 
insert, attractively stamped in gold. Among the 


more expensive gift books this ought to be a 
favorite. 


i 


Defence of Poetry, A. 
By Percy Bysshe Shelley. 
Mosher. 
Shelley’s well-loved essay in a distinctive set- 
ting—a pocket volume exquisitely printed, just 
the thing for a Christmas remembrance. 


Deserted Village, The. 
By Oliver Goldsmith. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
A large, quarto volume, with a beautiful let- 
ter-press and a whole host of splendid pictures 
in full color by W. Lee Hankey. Quite the 
most sumptuous edition of Goldsmith’s classic 
poem ever issued, and undeniably one of the 
choicest gift books of this season, 


Golden Legend, The. 
By Henry W. Longfellow. 

Doran Company. 
One can scarcely imagine a more fitting dress 
for Longfellow’s beautiful poetic work than is 
here provided in a large, superbly printed vol- 


Thomas B. 


George H. 
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ume, with a vellum title-page and twenty-five 
artistically mounted four-color inserts from a 
series of paintings made by Sidney H. Mete- 
yard. The delicate coloring, the graceful lines, 
the atmosphere of the spiritual, by which these 
pictures are characterized, put them in a class 
of illustrations by themselves. 





From The Golden Legend 


Hamlet. 
By William Shakespeare. George H. Doran 
Company. 

A new volume in the series of illustrated 
Shakespeares, four of which appeared last year. 
The illustrations are by W. G. Simmonds, and 
the book is lavishly interleaved with four-color 
plates, splendidly mounted. Mr. Simmonds has 
put all the Hamlet tragedy and mystery into 
these pictures, and lovers of the Shakespeare 
plays will be undoubtedly impressed by the 
really artistic value of this volume. 


In the Catskills. 
By John Burroughs. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 

A selection from the writings of the great 
American naturalist, illustrated from a large 
collection of special photographs made by Clif- 
ton Johnson. The essays included are “The 
Snow-Walkers,” “A White Day and a Red 
Fox,” “Phases of Farm Life,” “In the Hem- 
locks,” “Birds’ Nests,” “The Heart of the South- 
ern Catskills,” “Speckled Trout” and “A Bed 
of Boughs.” 


Lyrical Poems. 
By Percy Bysshe Shelley. Thomas B. 
Mosher. 

This reprints twenty-nine of Shelley’s best- 
known and most exquisite lyrics, including the 
“Hymn of Pan,” “To a Skylark,” the “Ode to 
the West Wind,” “The Cloud,” and a number 
of shorter selections. The edition is limited to 
nine hundred and fifty copies, printed on hand- 
made paper and artistically bound in boards. 


Mr. Jorrocks’ Lectors, 
George H. Doran Company. 

The success of last year’s Hunts with Jor- 
rocks \ed to the issue of these Lectors. The 
chapters are from R. S. Surtees’ Handley Cross, 
now a very old book, but one lending itself ad- 
mirably to illustration. Any one interested in 
books of the English hunt will be delighted with 
this volume, and with its twenty-five color 
plates, any one of which is worthy of a frame. 


Mr. Pickwick and His Friends. 
By Charles Dickens. George H. Doran 
Company. 

Frank Reynolds has made a remarkable col- 
lection of pictures with which to illustrate Pick- 
wick. Mr. Reynolds has brought to his task the 
same large insight into human nature that 
Dickens possessed, a big sense of humor, and an 
appreciation for the oddities of people. As 
some one has said of Mr. Reynolds and his 
work: “His humor but flavors, as it were, the 
skill and charm of his technique.” Certainly no 
artist has portrayed a Mr. Pickwick with the 
success of this one. The book is a five-dollar 
volume, with a special issue at twenty dollars— 
an édition de luxe—and every Dickens lover 
will want one or the other, for this is the Pick- 
wick for which we have waited and longed. 


Mysteries of Paris, The. 
By Eugéne Sué. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

A reprint from the original Chapman and 
Hall edition of this famous work by the author 
of The Wandering Jew. It is printed in two 
volumes, with photogravure frontispieces and a 
long line of illustrations in half-tone. The bind- 


‘ings are substantial and in good taste, making a 


useful library edition. The type is clear, and 
the paper of excellent quality. 


Old English Christmas, The. 
By Washington Irving. George W. Jacobs 
& Co. 
Chapters from Bracebridge Hall, artistically 
printed, and illustrated from clever color pic- 
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tures by H. M. Brock. Mr. Brock has the true 
English spirit in his portrayals of these Christ- 
mas scenes, and the little volume makes a 
dainty gift book in the line of classic reprints. 


Old-Fashioned Christmas Day, An. 
Old-Fashioned Christmas Eve, An. 
By Washington Irving. George H. Doran 
Company. 

Two volumes that reprint portions from Ir- 
ving’s Bracebridge Hall. They are elaborately 
illustrated in color by Cecil Aldin and _ will 
recommend themselves to the Christmas book 
buyer who wishes to send an artistic but inex- 
pensive book. 


Passages from Herbert Spencer. 
Selected by Clara Sherwood Stevens. 
Thomas B. Mosher. 

An appreciative introduction opens this ex- 
cellent selection of passages from Spencer’s 
philosophy. The topics chosen are from “First 
Principles,” “Principles of Biology,” “Principles 
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of Psychology,’ “Principles of Sociology,” 
“Principles of Ethics” and “Miscellaneous 
Works.” Mr. Mosher has printed seven hun- 
dred and fifty copies of this book, on hand- 
made paper, neatly bound in gray paper boards. 


Peter Pan in Kensington Gardens. 
By J. M. Barrie. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
This is the edition of Peter Pan with illustra- 
tions by Arthur Rackham, which first appeared 
as an elaborate volume at five dollars. It is now 
issued in a smaller book, with the same illus- 
trations, at the more popular price of one dollar 
and a half. That it will be one of the favorite 
gift books of this year it is safe to predict. 


Pippa Passes, and Men and Women. 
By Robert Browning. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 
A gift-book issue, bound in leather, and chiefly 
interesting for the ten color pictures from paint- 
ings by E. Fortescue Brickdale. 
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Rheingold and Valkyrie, 
By Richard Wagner. Doubleday, Page & 
Co. 

An elaborate setting, with pictures in color by 
Arthur Rackham. There are thirty-five color 
plates, exquisitely mounted, and the book comes 
in a rich binding that will recommend it among 
the more expensive holiday issues. 


Sleeping Beauty, and other Fairy Tales from 
the Old French, The. 
Retold by A. T. Quiller-Couch. George H. 
Doran Company. 

A companion volume to Dulac’s Arabian 
Nights, The Tempest and Omar Khayyam. Mr. 
Dulac’s command of color, the versatility of his 
imagination, and the sheer value of his tech- 
nique, make his pictures for fairy tales unusu- 
ally beautiful and appropriate. He takes one 
into a wonderland of rainbow tints, into a fairy 
world peopled with sprites and quaint men and 
women figures; he has all the delicate fancy of 
the poet, added to the skill of the artist. The 
Sleeping Beauty will give pleasure in many a 
dull hour and will carry many a reader away 
from a humdrum world for a period of exquisite 
relaxation. 


Rime of the’ Ancient Mariner, The. 
By Samuel T. Coleridge. T. Y. Crowell 
& Co. 

A wonderfully artistic setting for Coleridge’s 
poem. The volume measures nine by thirteen 
inches, is bound in green cloth, stamped with 
gold; and is illustrated with a series of exquisite 
color plates from paintings by Willy Pogany. 
Each stanza has a page, the type a trifle overly 
ornate, but the decorations in black and color 
are quite in good taste, Altogether, Mr. Pogany 
has interpreted, through the medium of pen and 
brush, the finely subtle atmosphere of the super- 
natural that has made The Ancient Mariner one 
of the most remarkable poetic products of the 
ages. As a gift book few things more sumptu- 
ous than this can be found. 


Robinson Crusoe. 
By Daniel Defoe. R. F. Fenno & Co. 
This contains some splendidly interpretative 
illustrations from paintings by Gertrude Leese. 
They are reproduced in color and make a sig- 
nificant feature in this holiday issue of Old 
Crusoe. 


Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, The. 
R. F. Fenno & Co. 

An artistic reprint of this perennially popular 
Persian classic. The illustrations, in color, are 
by Gilbert James, and the pages are daintily 
decorated. An introduction provides a biograph- 
ical sketch of the poet. 


Salomy Jane. 
By Bret Harte. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
A Christmas issue of the “favorite love story 
of the West.” This is the first time Bret Harte’s 
popular story—made doubly famous by Eleanor 
Robson’s presentation of the title réle, when the 
story was staged—has been printed as a sep- 
arate book. The illustrations, in color, are by 
Arthur I. Keiler and Harrison Fisher, 


Siena. 
By Algernon Charles Swinburne. Thomas 


B. Mosher. 


Italy. My Italy. 
By Robert Browning. Thomas B. Mosher. 


Dante at Verona. 
By Dante Gabriel Rossetti. Thomas B. 
Mosher, 

Three volumes in a unique series, now issued 
for the first time. Each volume is an exquisite 
little handbook, paper-bound, the covers dec- 
orated in water colors, by hand, and the reprints 
being a set of choice selections from Swinburne, 
Browning and Rossetti. The Siena book con- 
tains just the one poem, with a Rossetti picture 
for frontispiece; the Browning volume contains 
“A Toccata of Galuppi’s,” “Old Pictures in 
Florence,” ‘The Guardian Angel” and “De 
Gustibus ,’ and the Rossetti selection is one 
of the finest poems Rossetti ever wrote, and the 
poet’s own picture of the great Dante, beauti- 
fully printed, appears opposite the title-page. 
An unusual iine of gift books, sure to be ap- 
preciated by all who love good literature. 





Sketches of English Life and Character. 

By Mary E. Mitford. A. C. McClurg & Co. 
Tales of Irish Life and Character. 

By Mrs. S. C. Hall. A. C. McClurg & Co. 

Two reprints, valuable for their typographical 

beauty and for the richness of their illustration, 
which is new. Each volume contains sixteen 
color reproductions of paintings especially made, 
those for the English Life book by Stanhope A. 
Forbes, and those for the Irish tales by Erskine 
Nicol. Each illustration is mounted on a dark 
mat. These are splendid gift books—in very 
good taste. 





From The Sleeping Beauty 


Socrates. 
Thomas B. Mosher. 

This contains Plato’s Apology and Crito, with 
part of his Phaedo, translated from the Greek by 
Benjamin Jowett, with a scholarly introductory 
essay that is of itself literature. The book is 
bound in artistic gray boards, the pages are of 
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hand-made paper, printed with wide margins, 
nine hundred copies having been made and the 
type distributed. 


Sonnets from the Portuguese. 
3y Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Paul Elder 
& Co. 
A limited edition of Mrs, Browning’s exqui- 
site love poems, printed with lyric interludes, 
and notes of a comprehensive order. 


Stories and Tales. 
By Sarah Orne Jewett. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 

The complete works of this New England 
story-letter, now issued in seven pocket volumes, 
attractively bound and illustrated. The vol- 
umes include The Life of Nancy, The Queen’s 
Twin and Other Stories, The Country of the 
Pointed Firs, Tales of New England, A Coun- 
try Doctor, Deephaven, and A Native of Winby 
and Other Tales. Miss Jewett has never low- 
ered her high standards of art or of morality in 
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the many years of her writing, and this uniform 
edition of her works is a tribute to her undeni- 
able standing as an author whose works will 
have a permanent place in American literature. 


Thyrsis and the Scholar Gipsy. 
By Matthew Arnold. Thomas B. Mosher. 
A dainty reprint that gives Arnold’s great 
elegiac poem and his other poem—usually con- 
sidered his most important. The book is done 
on hand-made paper and bound in artistic paper 
covers, with a neat box, 


Walden. 
By Henry D. Thoreau. T. Y. Crowell & 
Co. 

Mr. Clifton Johnson went conscientiously 
over the Thoreau country and made a large 
number of photographs: He now illustrates 
Walden with pictures made on the spot. A 
photogravure frontispiece and title-page make 
this a handsome volume, especially since the 
binding is artistic as well as substantial, and 
the typography is in every way first-class. 
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Darius Green and His Flying-Machine. 
By John T. Trowbridge. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 

This poem was written more than forty years 
ago, when flying-machines were entirely things 
of the future, in so far as their practical usage 
was concerned. Mr. Trowbridge’s little poem 
is distinctly amusing, with its quaint moral to 
this effect: 


“ 


Stick to your sphere. 

Or if you insist, as you have the right, 

On spreading your wings for a loftier flight, 
The moral is,—Take care how you light.” 


For poor Darius, for all his scorn of Dedalus 
and Icarus, came down 


“Flop—flop—an’ plump 
To the ground with a thump!” 


This is the first time the poem has appeared 
in book form, and its drawings, by Wallace 
Goldsmith, are exceedingly clever. 

Girl I Loved, The. 
By James Whitcomb Riley. Bobbs-Merrill 
Company. 

One of Mr. Riley’s tenderest poems. It is the 
story of a man who loved a girl who married 
some one else. Years later, by chance, the “man 
o’ fifty-four, Who’s lived a cross old bachelo’ 
fer thirty year’ and more,” comes across the 
love of his youth, and finds her a widow. 
Whereupon, as he puts it, 


‘. . . Now you’ve got an idy 
Why a man o’ fifty-four, 
Who’s lived a cross old bachelo’ 
Fer thirty year’ and more, 
Te a-lookin’ glad and smilin’!— 
and I’ve just come into town 
To git a pair o’ license 
Fer to marry Mary Brown.” 
Howard Chandler Christy has made the many 


illustrations, and once again we have an exqui- 
site Riley Christmas book. 
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Hoosier Romance, A. 1868. 
By James Whitcomb Riley. The Century 
Company. 

A dainty gift book, artistically decorated and 
very much illustrated by John Wolcott Adams. 
This is Riley’s old ‘Squire Hawkins’ Story,” 
one of the poet’s most popular poems, and lend- 
ing itself to just this kind of ornamentation. As 
a holiday book it has unlimited possibilities, 
being suitable for old or young, for married or 
unmarried. 


Siegfried. 
By Richard Wagner. Retold in English 
verse by Oliver Huckel. T. Y. Crowell & 
Co, 

This is the third in the Nibelungen Ring cycle, 
of which the first two were The Rheingold and 
The Valkyrie. It will be followed by The Dusk 
of the Gods. ‘These translations of Dr. Huckel 
admirably retain the spirit of the originals; they 
do more than that—they constitute of themselves 
rarely beautiful poems. Their technical quali- 
ties are superb, and the true poetic imagination, 
the touch of inspiration, color the lines. Each 
year we wait eagerly for a new volume, and 
Dr, Huckel never fails us. The books are bound 
in uniform style, though in different colors, and 
this new one has an artistic photogravure front- 
ispiece. The letter-press is excellent. 


Slumber Sea Chantevys. 
Paul Eider & Co. 

A book of lullabys, with music. The words 
are by Lucia Chase Bell and Rita Bell James; 
the music is by Carrie Stone Freeman, and the 
drawings are by Rita Bell James. 


Song of the Stone Wall, The. 
By Helen Keller. The Century Company. 
This poem, with its illustrations showing the 
author in various typical New England scenes, 
is a remarkable performance. How one with- 
out sight or hearing can write beautiful and 
moving verse like this must ever remain a 
mystery,— 


“T follow the windings of the wall 

Over the heaving hill, down by the meadow- 
brook, 

Beyond the scented fields, by the marsh where 
rushes grow. 

On I trudge through pine forests fragrant and 
cool, 

And emerge amid clustered pools and by rolling 
acres of rye.” 


The sensitiveness to odors is marked in her 
records of fields and orchards and woodlands. 
All the delicate word-painting is simply a mar- 
vel when we consider the sense limitations of 
the author. These passages would do honor to 
any poet. 

Miss Kelier’s imagination rises to noble 
heights when she fancies the virile young race 
of America as voicing its ideals,— 


“Doubly strong we renew the valorous days, 
And like a measureless sea we overflow 

The fresh, green, benevolent West, 

The buoyant, fruitful West that dares and sings! 
Pure, dew-dripping walls that guard 

The quiet, lovable, fertile fields, 

Sing praises to Him who from the mossy rocks 
Can bid the fountains leap in thirsty lands.” 





SELECTIONS 


Ancient English Christmas Carols. 
Collected and arranged by Edith Rickert. 
Duffield & Co. 

A new issue in the “Medieval Library.” One 
that adds a valuable compilation to this already 
important selection of unusual medizval works, 
many of which have not before been accessible 
in English translations. 

This volume covers practically the whole field 
of ancient Christmas carols as preserved in vari- 
ous manuscript collections, Miss Rickert having 
devoted long and ardent study to all such col- 
lections available. The book is divided into 
three parts: “Carols of the Nativity,” “Carols 
of the Divine Mystery” and “Carols of Yuletide 
Festivity,” and each part is provided with ap- 
pendices and notes. 

The quality of the binding of this series, and 
the high standard of scholarship maintained in 
the preparation, make these splendid books for 
gift-giving, especially to a book lover, who will 
appreciate the fine flavor of the historic that 
pervades the work. 


Book of Friendships, The. 
Edited by Samuel M. Crothers. The Mac- 
millan Company. 
An issue in “The Friendly Library,” bringing 
together a large variety of selections—prose and 
verse—treating of friendship. There are selec- 


’ 


tions that treat of “Childhood Friendships,” of 
“Tnarticulate Friendships,” of “School and Col- 
lege Friendships,’ of “Friends in Need,” of 
“Friendships between Women,” of “Platonic 
Friendship.” Artistic title-pages preface each 
section of the book, which is neatly bound and 
boxed. We have seen no more complete and 
attractive anthology of friendship 
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Book of Friendship, A. 
By Ina Russelle Warren, George W. Jacobs 
& Co. 

An artistically printed volume, containing a 
comprehensive and choice selection of prose and 
poetic quotations about friendship. A long list 
of authors is represented, and the selections are 
arranged under such headings as: “The Gods’ 
Zest Gift of All,” “In the Hour of Need,” “For 
Thy Good Cheer.” Each page is attractively 
decorated, and the sepia frontispiece—from one 
of John W. Alexander’s paintings—is also re- 
produced on the cover. 





Book of the Child, A. 
By Eleanor H. Broadus. D. Appleton & Co. 
Selections from the masters, appertaining to 
the child Jesus, with sixteen full-page illustra- 
tions from great paintings by Raphael, Cor- 
reggio, Murillo, Giorgione, Botticelli and others. 


Everyday Poems. 
By Amos Russel Wells. F. H. Revell Com- 


pany. 
Poems “for folks,” as Mr. Wells puts it. The 
sectional headings are: “Poems  Bible-born,” 
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are from master writers, and follow closely the 
theme suggested in the title, 


Faith, Hope and Love. 

Love, Friendship and Good Cheer. 
Compiled by Grace Browne Strand. A. C. 
McClurg & Co. 

Two volumes of quotations, small, but present- 
ing a very helpful collection of wise and inspir- 
ing sayings from literary masters. The titles 
of the volumes give the keynote to the character 
of the passages gathered together. 


Little Book of Cheerfulness, A. 

Little Book of Love, A. 

Little Book of Comfort, A. 

Little Book of Sunshine, A. 

Little Book of Wisdom, A. 

Little Book of Courage, A. 
George H. Doran Company. 

Christmas booklets, envelope size, with illu- 
minated covers and colored pages. Each book 
contains selections—prose and verse. These 
make pleasant little holiday reminders and are 
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“This Beautiful World,” “Our Daily Life,” “For 
Lovers of Children,” “About People,” “Our 
Country,” “Story and Jest.” An excellent vol- 
ume for a friend at Christmas, especially for one 
who likes verses that have uplift and inspiration. 


Forget-Me-Nots for Kind Thoughts. 
vy for Friendship. 
Rosebuds for Love. 
Heartsease for Happiness. 
Violets for Comfort. 
Lavender for Memories. 
George H. Doran Company. 

A unique series of gift books to take the place 
of cards as Christmas tokens. The volumes 
measure three by four inches, are bound in 
white vellum paper with dainty decorations in 
color and gold, and the pages are printed on 
colored paper, one or two quotations to a page, 
with a touch of ornamentation. The selections 


much more artistic and appreciable than Christ- 
mas cards. 


Golden Week, A. 
By John Ruskin. George H. Doran Com- 
pany. 

Golden Week, A. 
By John Bunyan. George H. Doran Com- 
pany, 

Dainty Christmas booklets, containing quota- 
tions from Ruskin and Bunyan. Issued com- 
plete, with envelopes, they immediately suggest 
themselves as most fitting Christmas remem- 
brances. 


Golden Month with John Ruskin, A. 
Golden Month with John Bunyan, A. 
George H. Doran Company. 

Two more volumes in a series of Christmas 
booklets started last year. The books contain 
each an excellent selection of quotations, with 
artistic covers, colored and embossed. 
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f Manual of Spiritual Fortification, A. 
By Louise Collier Willcox. Harper & 
} Brothers. 


Meditative and mystic poems, selected entirely 
from the viewpoint of the author’s personal 
need and passed on in book form as being of 
possible helpfulness to other readers. They 
begin with thirteenth and fifteenth century 
poems of unknown origin and go on with selec- 
| tions from Spenser, Raleigh, Sidney, Shake- 
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speare, Donne, Drummond, Herrick, Milton 
Walt Whitman, Swinburne, Savage, and Edward 
Rowland Sill. 


Little Book of Friendship, The. 
By Wallace and Frances Rice. Reilly & 
Britton Company, j 
A dainty book of quotations that express anid 
describe friendship, culled from the great mas 
ters, and printed in a small, artistic pocket book 
that will recommend itself as a gift, 


[Concluded on page 289) 











Ezra Pound—an American Poet 


ZRA POUND, author of Per- 
sone and Evaltations, which 
were collections of poems pub- 
lished in England, is to have a 
volume issued by Small, May- 
nard & Company, of Boston. The new 
book will comprise poems selected from 
Mr. Pound’s other publications, among 
which was a volume that first appeared in 
Italy, under the title of 4 Lume Spento. 

Mr. Pound is a very young man as yet, 
about twenty-four years of age, a native 
of Philadelphia, and a graduate of the 
University of Pennsylvania. For the past 
two years he has spent most of his time 
abroad, lecturing in London, and doing 
research work in Italy. J. M. Dent & Co. 
are about to publish an important prose 
work by Mr. Pound, The Spirit of 
Romance, which the author characterizes 
as being “an attempt to define somewhat 
the charm of the medizval literature of 
Latin Europe.” He has also in prepara- 
tion a translation of The Sonnets and 
Ballads of Guido Cavalcanti. 

For so young a man, Mr. Pound shows 
unusual promise. His reception among 
English critics entitles him to recognition 
as a poet displaying many of the marks 
of genius. His progress will be watched 
with deep interest by those who are on the 
lookout for seriously excellent work among 
younger American writers and by all who 
appreciate good poetry. 


In the World of Letters 





‘* Brandywine Days’’ in Book Form 

The Biddle Press has just issued Bran- 
dywine Days, or the Shepherd's Hour- 
Glass, a volume of essays and poems by 
John Russell Hayes, with illustrations 
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Whose poems are about to be issued by Small, 
Maynard & Company 
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from photographs by the author's brother, 
J. Carroll Hayes. Some of these sketches 
have appeared in Tur Book News 
MonTrHLy, and some in “The Book 
Lover,” while there is much new material 
added. The book is made up of Nature- 
reveries, literary appreciations, and records 
of life and scenes on the farm, with the 
beautiful pastoral Brandywine as a back- 
ground. 





Alexander Otis 


Author of a new novel, The Man 
and the Dragon 


The Deaths of Mrs. Howe and Mr. Moody 


On October 17, Julia Ward Howe, at 
the age of ninety-one years, died at her 
home in Boston. Just one year ago, in 
December of 1909, we published a Julia 
Ward Howe number of THE Book NEws 
MonvTHLY, and the achievements of this 
wonderful woman—preacher, teacher and 
author—were set forth. Mrs. Howe will 
be remembered by future generations 
through her poem, “The Battle Hymn of 
the Republic,” one of the few great 
American poems inspired by the Civil War. 


* *k 


It is with regret that we announce the 
sudden death of William Vaughn Moody, 
which took place on October 16. Mr. 
Moody was but forty-one years of age, and 
was regarded as one of our most promis- 
ing poets. His recent dramas included 
The Great Divide, produced with immense 
success in the United States and England. 


A New Johnson Society 
A Johnson Society, for the promotion 
of interest and research in the life, char- 
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acter and writings of Dr. Samuel Johnson 
and his contemporaries, has recently been 
formed in Lichfield. Among the first 
achievements of its members has been the 
discovery, at St. Chad’s Church, of the 
tombstones of Lucy Porter, the Doctor’s 
stepdaughter (whom he began by court- 
ing, and ended by marrying—her mother !), 
and of Catherine Chambers, the devoted 
servant who had been with the family 
forty-three years. 

Johnson, it will be remembered, gives a 
moving description in his diary of his last 
visit to Catherine, or “Kitty,” as he called 
her, and it is to commemorate this affect- 
ing and solemn scene, and the life of this 
good woman, that a tablet was unveiled 
on the last anniversary of Johnson’s birth- 
day, September 18, by the Mayor of Lich- 
field, who attended a most unique service 
in civic state, together with members of 
the Johnson Birthplace Committee and 
of the newly formed Johnson Society. 





W. J. Roberts 


Who contributes the leading article this month 
on Elizabeth Robins 


More About Ralph D. Paine 

A recent issue of THE Book News 
MONTHLY quoted from a letter of Ralph 
D. Paine, in which, telling of his times 
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and methods of work, he said: “I thor- 
oughly enjoy hard work; the more of it 
the better.” There has now reached our 
office a communication throwing yet more 
light on the subject. It comes from a fel- 
low student of Mr. Paine, in the class 
of 1894 at Yale, and reads: 


What Paine says of his liking for hard work 
was quite apparent so long ago as the early 
nineties, when he was at Yale. As you prob- 
ably know, he is a “big fellow,” physically as 
well as in the work he is now doing, and he 
was naturally in demand for athletics. I know 
that he rowed his whole four years; as a 
freshman with his class eight, and the rest of 
the time the ’Varsity boat; and I think my 
memory does not fail me when I say he was 
also cut out with the football squad two sea- 
sons of the four. As he always stood some- 
where in the first quarter of the class, in schol- 
arship (he figured in the commencement 
“Honors” and was one of the speakers for the 
oratorical medal offered annually at that sea- 
son), and as he enjoyed his college life to the 
full (and was universally popular), one might 
well suppose that his time was pretty well taken 
up. Yet, somehow, he managed to do a deal of 
writing for “Outing” and “Harper’s Weekly” 
and some of the other magazines, and acted be- 
sides as correspondent for the New York 
“World,” in so far as college matters went, 
especially of an athletic sort. Now that I have 
written down the bare facts, they seem to me 
wholly inadequate to give a_just idea of the 
amount of “outside” writing Paine did in those 
days : the class came to see what he was accom- 
plishing and honored him for it,—perhaps ali 
the more in that he never seemed rushed or to 
lack time for any proper undergraduate fun. 
And apropos of all this, I find, on looking up 
his record in our Class Book (published in 
1909), that he says: “I have found that without 
mere equipment than industry, clean ideas, and 
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a fair amount of facility, the career of a pro- 
fessional writer can be made to yield both mate- 
rial prosperity and satisfaction in hard work 
for its own sake.” 





Sarah Orne Jewett 
Whose Collected Works have just been published 


Grace Duffie Boylan 


Grace Duffie Boylan, author of The 
Steps to Nowhere, is, in private life, Mrs. 
Louis Napoleon Geidart. ‘The Geldarts 
live in an old-fashioned Colonial mansion 
in an apple orchard on a Connecticut hill- 
top, and there Mr. and Mrs. Geldart play 
at farming (Mr. Geldart is an enthusiastic 
amateur farmer as well as a writer on his- 
torical subjects), and Mrs. Geldart goes 
shooting with her son, or gardens in her 
“Friendship Garden,” or writes entertain- 
ing books that keep children all over the 
country in a ferment of delight. 





The Famous Temple Church 


London 
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Grace Dufhe Boylan at Home 


Mrs. Geldart was born in Michigan, and 
she has traveled extensively. But her life 
in her Connecticut home satisfies her very 
completely, so that she expects to stay 
there for the rest of her days. Of her 
writing, she says: 

I write anywhere that I happen to be and at 
any time when I am not wanted by some one for 
something else. I often smile when I read of 
writers shutting themselves away from their 
families for the sacred season of composition. 
I am likely to leave a chapter any time to go 
and make a cherry pie. And neither the chapter 
nor the pie is the worse for it, 


H. H. Howland 


Among writing people, Hewitt Hanson 
Howland, editor-in-chief of the Bobbs- 
Merrill Publishing Company, is known 
from San Francisco to Kennebunkport. 
How many “best sellers” have been 
brought to light and run their glorious 
sprints in his consulship, one would hesi- 
tate to say. Such successes as he has 
stood sponsor for have been the product 





of no ancient, dusty method, but have been 
executed with the dash, brilliancy and 
acumen that are consonant with all suc- 
cesses of the twentieth century. Mr. 
Howland was born in Indianapolis and is 
a product of local schools, his prospective 
college career having been blighted by the 
sudden death of his father. At fifteen he 
was put to work in a retail book store. 
After a few years he left the book store 
for a three months’ journey through Great 
Britain. On his return his scant purse did 
not leave him free to choose his occupa- 
tion, so he took the first offering, a lowly 
desk in a railway freight office. From the 
“claim clerk’s” desk he went into the 
commission business. But his real place 
still awaited him, and luckily he found it. 
Twelve years ago Mr. Howland, whose 
bookish tastes were known to his Indian- 
apolis intimates, burned his bridges and 
became, at the instance of these same 
intimates, a reader for the Bobbs-Merrill 
Company. Very quickly he was advanced, 
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until at last he became the active head 
of the editorial department and was given 
the delicate task of cornering the visible 
supply of fiction writers. For the past 
ten years he has played an active, though 
to the general public an inconspicuous, part 
in the success of this Western publishing 
house. He is to-day a unique example of 
the modern business man, without college 
training or newspaper experience, occupy- 
ing a marked position in the literary world 
a position earned by the possession of a 
genius for literary values, that seems 
almost intuition, combined with a cul- 
ture that is fundamental. To these are 
added charm of manner and the gentle art 
of letter writing, the whole superimposed 
on a vast capacity for hard work. 





‘* The Chinese ’’ in England 

The Chinese, John Stuart Thomson's 
book of travel, published in America by 
the Bobbs-Merrill Company, is now pub- 
lished in England by the house of T. 
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Werner Laurie, London. Jt is unusual for 
a book so emphatically American in its in- 
ternational politics to be popular enough 
abroad to be republished in England. The 
British reviewers speak as enthusiastically 
for the book as the American journals 
have done, the London “Scotsman” (Sep- 
tember 22, 1910) saying: 

Numerous as have been the volumes devoted 
to China and its people, it may be doubted if 
there has been one published for a long time 
which gives a better idea of the present condi- 
tion of the country and its millions of inhab- 
itants. 

London “Black and White” calls the 
book “bright, amusing, up-to-date, a vivid 
picture,” and the Manchester “Guardian” 
speaks of it as being “amusing, lively, 
vivid.” 


Change in Publication Date 

Two titles announced to be published 
by W. A. Wilde Company, of Boston, this 
fall—IVith the Flag in Panama, a story 








Grace Duffie Boylan 


With her son 
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of the construction of the Panama Canal, 
by Hugh C. Weir, and The Pilot of the 
Skylark, a story of an enterprising boy 
who became a master airman in the United 
States Army, by Isaac Russell—have been 
withdrawn through the illness of the 
authors. These books will be published 
early next year. 


A New Book on Canada 

The announcement is made of the early 
publication of a new book on the Do- 
minion, entitled Through the Heart of 
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Design for the Dickens Centenary Stamp 


Canada, by Frank Yeigh, of ‘Toronto, the 
well-known writer and lecturer on Can- 
adian themes. Such a work will no doubt 
receive a cordial welcome, since, while 
many books on Canada have been written 
by visitors, this will be from the pen of a 
native-born Canadian, who has made a 
life study of his own land and who has 
traveled extensively within its borders. 
The book will be richly illustrated with 
a number of half-tones, and will be hand- 
somely printed and bound. The author 
covers the Dominion from coast to coast, 
dealing historically and descriptively with 
each section of the country. It promises 
to be a most attractive picture book, with 


a well-written text, by one who has an ex- 
pert knowledge on the subject. 


The Dickens Centenary Stamp 

The centenary of the birth of Charles 
Dickens will occur in 1912, and a plan is 
on foot, both in England and in America, 
to issue a Dickens Centenary Stamp, which 
may be purchased for two cents. The idea 
is that all Dickens lovers shall purchase 
a sufficient number of these stamps to be 
able to affix one to each Dickens volume 
in his or her possession. ‘The proceeds of 
the sale of the stamps are to accrue to th« 
numerous descendants of the novelist, of 
whom there are more than a few in dire 
poverty. An absence of adequate copy- 
right law in the time of Dickens has per- 
mitted the wholesale pirating of his books, 
so that his heirs are not receiving the 
royalties they should in all honesty get. 
Accompanying this is a sketch of the pro- 
posed stamp as designed for the committee 
in England, and the whole project seems to 
be one in which all lovers of literature 
will be interested. 





H. H. Howland 





Illustrated Chiefly from Photographs by Mr. Roberts 


T was the middle of July, following 
on a fortnight’s rain and depressing 
gloom, when I, with many a mis- 
giving as to the weather, set out to 
find Elizabeth Robins in her home. 
Henfield, in breezy, rolling Sussex, was my 
destination, and after two vexing changes 
of trains I was at last on what may be 
termed the home-stretch, bumping along 
in a leisurely local train, so local that it 
stopped at many places not scheduled, and 
this to the disgust of a fellow passenger 
who had inadvertently taken this route to 
Brighton—and regretted it. 





‘* Backset Town House ”’ 
Henfield, Sussex 


Elizabeth Robins 


The Novelist, Actress and Suffragist at Home 
By W. J. Roberts 


Author of ‘‘ Literary Memorials of Old London,’’ etc. 




















I sought to console him by referring to 
the beauty of the country; pointed to the 
foxgloves nodding in the woodlands, to 
the rabbits and partridges feeding in the 
wayside fields; bade him list to the creak 
of the hay wains and the laughter of their 
attendant merry children; and to inhale 
the perfume of the meadow, sweet and 
newly tossed hay; and finally, to rejoice 
with me at the warmth of the sun now 
pouring upon us after its fortnight’s ab- 
sence. Then, telling him to watch for the 
glorious downs, yet to be viewed by him, 
gray and old with their long guard over 














The Garden Front at Henfield 


The lower window shows Mrs. Robins’ study. The author herself is at the right 





The Lawn and Garden at Henfield 


From the study window 











these verdant valleys, and of the sea be- 
yond, I left him—in a better frame of 
mind. 

A conveyance, sent by my thoughtful 
hostess, jogged me along comfortably by 
devious ways past an old church, through 
a village street, with its Old World tim- 
bered houses, to where we drew up for the 
driver to unlatch a gate into a hay field, 
through which we drove toward a clump 
of trees embowering Backset Town House, 
Mrs. Robins’ home, and the end of my 
journey. 

\Wood-pigeons were calling softly in the 
thickets, larks were trilling in the blue 
above; the everlasting downs framed a 
sweeping expanse of country, hamlets 
dotted here and there; and it all seemed 
good. A few blazing poppies nodded 
somnolently at me from behind the wicket 
gate—dozing janitors of sleepy hollow— 
and from the garden came the heavy per- 
fume of roses and the lulling drone of 
insects on the wing; and it all seemed very 
good. 

Before me, framed by a magnificent Ilex 
oak, with walls overgrown by creepers, 
and with roof, solid and stout, of Hor- 
sham stone, stood the house—and I envied 
its owner. Here, thought I, is peace. 

I noted the sun-dial, pillared in the midst 
of roses, saw the cheese-room with its 
quaint lattice windows open to the soft 
breeze ; noted a date—1773—carven over a 
lintel, and then stepped boldly along the 
red brick path, flanked by the greenest of 
grass plots, up to the white, pillared porch, 
and announced my arrival. 

My ring at the bell dispelled any idea 
I held of being in sleepy hollow. A frisky, 
nervous little Schipperke peeped at me 
from behind a door and then scampered 
through the house, warning all of the 
strange man at the porch. A neat serving- 
maid appeared and led me to a room 
which I quickly divined must be her mis- 
tress’ study or workroom. 

Solid, substantial shelves lined the whole 
of one side, filled with books on many and 
diverse subjects, arranged in orderly 
fashion and in definite plan. George 
Meredith and Henry James were repre- 
sented by first editions, whilst many Ger- 
man and French books declared the wide 
range of the owner’s reading. Cabinets 
of curios stood in odd corners, signed and 
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unsigned portraits of notable authors hung 
here and there, in company with an occa- 
sional classical figure study. Lighted by 
two windows, one looking west and com- 
manding the approach to the house, and 
the other—a French window—opening 





Mrs. Robins 
As she looks to-day 


on to a lawn and garden beyond, made this 
room a charming spet in which to work. 
Light and airy, the color scheme white, 
India matting on the floor, a handsome 
Empire writing table filled with memo- 
randa and surmounted by a vase of sweet 
peas, spoke of a busy woman and one 
tasteful. 

An interviewer, unless case-hardened, 
must always have a lurking suspicion that 
he may be considered as an intruder, a 
prying person who can only justify his 
seeming inquisitiveness by quoting the in- 
terest of the public in his subject, and this 
will lead to much anticipatory misgiving. 
Waiting, I wondered what manner of 
woman I should find Mrs. Robins to be: 
Would she resent my intrusion on her 
peace ? 
information I required? 


And how was I to gather the 
Was she forbid- 
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ding? She stood before me, and I was 
at ease. Slightly taller than the average 
woman, with a kind yet determined face, 
with eyes that would weep for the pain 
of others and flash at the infliction of 
wrong, and with a mouth purposeful and 
perhaps wilful, I found her good to look 
upon, and, I should judge, in the very 
prime of life. She was at once sympa- 
thetic and encouraging. 

As it happened, my visit was made just 
prior to the second reading in the House 
of Commons of “The Women’s Suffrage 
Bill,” and, quite naturally, our talk quickly 
drifted to that subject, although it was 





Mrs. Robins as ‘‘ Hilda Wangel’’ 
In The Master Builder 
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as a literary woman that I desired more 
particularly to study her. 

I told her frankly that, although a be- 
liever in the extension of the political fran- 
chise to women, I, in common with a very 
large number of men and women, looked 
with concern on the tactics of the militant 
suffragists, deeming them harmful and 
pernicious to a good cause. On this point 
we were not on common ground, for, as 
is well known, Mrs. Robins is with the 
militants. 

“Knowledge of life,” said she, “and 
hearing Mrs. Pankhurst urge the immedi- 
ate and pressing need, brought me into 
sympathy with the women who have made 
the suffrage a living issue. 

“Do you think’—and her eyes began to 
light with the fire of battle—‘do you think 
women like Miss Charlotte Marsh and 
Lady Constance Lytton suffer imprison- 
ment, with its nauseous, nerve-racking 
compulsory. feeding, for fun and mere 
vainglory? ‘That women, gently bred, 
subject themselves to the buffeting and 
rough handling of the police because they 
like it, or that they take pleasure in the 
humiliating refusals of persons in high 
places when they ask to be allowed, by 
deputation, to place women’s grievances 
before the proper authority? ‘This mili- 
tant spirit among women and the suffering 
undergone by them have helped me to a 
better understanding of the heroines of 
all time. They have revivified history for 
me, and I now see clearly what I failed, 
in all my reading, to realize before.” 

“But,” I argued, “why, if this militant 
movement entails so much personal suffer- 
ing, is it persisted in? ‘To many it appears 
like mock heroics. At the present moment 
you suffragists are as a house divided 
against itself. There are the militants and 
the non-militants, the rebellious and the 
law-abiding. If you break the law, you 
must suffer the penalty, and, what is to my 
mind worse, your cause is bound to be 
discounted in the eyes of thinking people, 
who, believing in many of your demands, 
are pained and really disgusted at the 
methods at present adopted to gain your 
ends. You break the law and yet expect 
the officers of the law to protect you! 
Wilfully to excite the worst instincts of 
a mob—generally speaking, irresponsibles 
out for mere devilment—is a dangerous 
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proceeding for women, in whose interest 
and for whose protection the majority of 
our laws regarding the sanctity of the 
person have been framed. 

“And apart from all this, one cannot 
blink the fact that there is a strong and 
growing anti-suffragist movement in this 
country, headed by many influential and 
thoughtful women, such as Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, who not only disagree with the 
militant woman, but actively oppose the 
extension of the franchise in any shape or 
form. Their point of view is not without 
significance and must weigh not only with 
the Legislature, but with a large percent- 
age of the men and women of this 
country.” 

Like all who hold pronouncedly opposite 
views on a given subject, we could, neither 
of us, understand the other’s attitude, but 
I should be ungallant did I refrain from 
saying that our disagreement on this ques- 
tion in no way marred the kindliness of 
Mrs. Robins’ bearing toward me. 

“And now,” said she, “let us change the 
subject and take a walk through the gar- 
den, or, better still, allow me to show you 
this old house.” 

So, together we walked along stone- 
flagged passages, exploring the quaint 
rooms, with their ancient beams spreading 
across the ceilings, and their lattice win- 
dows and spacious open fireplaces. The 
artistic taste of the owner was everywhere 
apparent, especially in the dining-room and 
bedrooms, where, by dint of scheming and 
planning, the discomforts of an ancient 
house (part of it is Elizabetian—the 
remainder three hundred years old) have 
been judiciously modified, with the result 
that, while the charm of antiquity has 
been retained, modern ideas of hygiene 
have been satisfied. Thus, in Mrs. Robins’ 
own bedroom, she has caused the plaster 
ceiling and laths to be removed fom be- 
tween the beams, revealing a lofty, pent- 
roofed chamber above, with massive king- 
posts and cross-beams of oak, all in most 
perfect preservation, most of it being wood 
from old British men-of-war. The ceiling 
and laths not being replaced have the 
effect of transforming the once low-ceiled, 
somewhat unhealthy room into a lofty, 
well-ventilated chamber. The dead white 
of the walls, intersected by the aged brown 
beams and rafters, makes the room an ideal 
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resting place. A window at the bed-head, 
looking out and away over the Downs, a 
little shelf of favorite books—bolster- 
books—within easy reach, gentian blue 
felt on the floor, the furniture all of old 
oak—and what more could the most fas- 
tidious desire? 

“Once a week,” said Mrs. Robins, “I 
use this as my writing-room, while the 
one downstairs undergoes its weekly 
cleaning.” 

So charmed was I with the dining-room 
that I begged permission to photograph 
it, with the result seen herewith. Whilst 
the necessarily long exposure was in 
progress, a robin entered from the garden, 
eyed me saucily, then hopped on to a chair 
back, but, finding its polished surface too 
slippery, flew to the table and inspected the 
butter dish with an interest not altogether 
guileless. 

Next he hopped to the floor, picking up 
odd crumbs, and edging closer and closer 
to the photographer. At this moment Mrs. 
Robins was approaching from another 
room, and I held up a warning finger, fear- 
ing her sudden entry might alarm Red- 
breast, but she laughingly remarked: 
“Master Robin and I are well-tried 
friends. He enters whenever he pleases, 
coming through that square in the window 
at the bottom, which has been left unglazed 
on purpose for his lordship. 

“And now, if you’ve finished taking your 
photograph, we will stroll round the gar- 
den and talk of those things you are 
anxious to learn about.” 

Stepping from the French windows of 
the study, we crossed the lawn flanked by 
a long bed of Annunciation lilies and Del- 
phiniums, and beyond which lay the kitchen 
garden and the orchard. 

Away to the right, capping a piece of 
rising ground, stood a solitary oak, like a 
buffeted old sentinel, and beyond this, blue 
and distant, rolled the Downs. 

Sauntering quietly down the perfumed 
walks, with insects humming joyously in 
the afternoon sunshine, we walked, while 
I listened delightedly to this wonderful 
woman of whom it has been written—“her 
friends know her &as-a brilliant conversa. 
tionalist; an artist in words, richly dow- 
ered with the supreme gift of sympathy ; 
one who loves light, air and space, to 
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Photograph by W. J. Roberts 


whom home is not home without a garden 
or a wood.” 

It is her sympathy which appeals, and 
which, unconsciously, frequently led to a 
reversal of our positions—she being the 
interviewer, I the interviewed. 

“To begin at the beginning,” said she, “I 
was born at Louisville, Kentucky—an 
American, therefore. My father was a 
banker, and my early years were spent at 
our country house, on Staten Island. His 
name was Charles E. Robins, and my 
mother was a daughter of Ed. Crow, Esq., 
of Louisville. 

“T was educated at Putnam Seminary, 
a noted school for girls in Zanesville, 
Ohio, where also my grandmother lived. 

“We led a rather secluded life at 
school, and, curiously enough—curious in 
view of my after connection with the 
stage—by the time I was fifteen I had seen 
only two plays. 

“At the age of sixteen I left school and 
went on the stage under an assumed name, 
since there was opposition in my family 


to my cherished idea of becoming an 
actress. 

“Then came hard work—two_ years 
of it—with the now disbanded, but then 
famous, Boston Museum Company. I 
played three hundred and eighty parts in 
that time, and may say I practically lived 
in the theater. Here it was I came to 
know Edwin Booth, and as I was now 
making some advance in my profession, I 
supported him in the leading lady’s parts. 

“Mr. Booth seemed contented with my 
work, and for several years I toured with 
him and with others in Shakespeare’s 
plays and the plays of other writers, all 
over America. These tours fostered my 
passion for travel, and in one year I cov- 
ered over thirty thousand miles. Our tour 
ended in San Francisco; but instead of 
returning to New York direct, I made 
my way thither via southern California, 
Mexico and Central America. 

“After that tour my friend Mrs. Ole 
Bull invited me to accompany her to Nor- 
way, an invitation which I at once and 
























gladly accepted. [ little thought then how 
momentous a journey it was to be for me. 

“It was, I remember, in the year 1889, 
and we had arranged to spend four days 
in England, sight-seeing, but by the third 
day Fate had decided that my four days 
should be lengthened to eight years. 
A friend, a literary man, knowing my en- 
thusiasm for the theater, insisted that I 
should see something of the English stage, 
and particularly an actor, Mr. (now Bir) 
Henry Beerbohm-Tree, who, as Carfain 
Swift, was then causing a sensation. 

“A box was placed at our disposal, and 
we decided to use it. During an interval 
between the acts Mr. Tree invited me to 
see him, and the upshot of the conversa- 
tion was that he induced me to stay and 
rehearse, on approval, a part he was most 
anxious should be well acted, as it was a 
curious and unusual réle for a gir! to take. 

“As I had signed an engagement with 
Augustin Daly in New York, I had to cable 
for his permission to cancel that, and, for- 
tunately for me, he agreed. 

“It so happened that I never filled that 
curious and unusual part, for the play, 
which was Judah, was abandoned by Mr. 
Tree. I was, of course, disappointed, but 
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it was not long before | secured an engage- 
ment, playing Mrs. Errol in Little Lord 
Fauntleroy, in succession to Miss Marion 
Terry. This I followed up by acting with 
Mr. Tree in A Man’s Shadow and other 
plays, and by taking the leading part in 
Doctor Bill, with which Mr. (now Sir) 
George Alexander first went into manage- 
ment at the Avenue. 

“Seasons at various theaters—among 
them the Garrick and the St. James 
kept me busily employed, and it was at 
the latter theater that I made my next to 
last appearance on the stage, playing the 
part of Lucrezia degl’ Onesti in Stephen 
Phillips’ Paolo and Francesca.” 

Here I reminded Mrs. Robins that, as 
yet, she had told me nothing about Ibsen’s 
plays, with the production of which in 
this country her name was inseparably 
connected; a production of which it has 
been written: “It was the greatest presen- 
tation of Ibsen’s plays the English-speak- 
ing world has known.” 

“You must know,” she replied, “that I 
first played an Ibsen part while a member 
of Miss Genevieve Ward’s company, when 
she produced The Pillars of Society for a 
matinée. Attracted to Ibsen, I read 
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Hedda Gabler with Miss Marion Lea, and 
together we tried to induce various man- 
agers to produce it, but without success— 
so we did it ourselves. 

“Of course, it was a stupendous under- 
taking, but Hedda and another Ibsen play 
brought me the two greatest artistic pleas- 
ures of my life. We produced our play 
at the Vaudeville on April 21, 1891, before 
a crowded and enthusiastic audience, a 
state of things which continued through 
a long series of matinées. Miss Lea ap- 
peared as Mrs. Elvsted, and I as Mrs. 
Hedda Tesman; but it was in my part as 
Hilda Wangel in The Master Builder that 
I suppose I scored my greatest triumph; I 
certainly remember that as the crowning 
pleasure of my theatrical life. 

“For seven or eight years I presented 
Ibsen plays as fast as they were written. 
During this time I frequently received 
applications from editors for contributions 
about the theater, and especially about 
Ibsen, but I always declined such over- 
tures. 

“One day, however, I wrote a story, the 
plot of which had been running through 
my mind for some time. When it came 
to sending it forth, I remembered that if 
it went out as by ‘Elizabeth Robins’ it 
might be accepted merely as a curiosity 
and I should have no means of knowing 
whether it had any literary merit, so I 
decided to publish it anonymously. 

“Later I adopted a nom de plume, one 
which had stood me in good stead when 
first I took to the stage without my par- 
ents’ knowledge. I then called myself 
‘Clare Raimond’—Raymond being my 
youngest brother’s name. 

“IT wrote for several years under the 
name of ‘C. E. Raimond,’ and kept my 
secret. George Mandeville’s Husband, 
The New Moon, Below the Salt and The 
Open Question were all looked upon as 
the work of a man. During that time I 
was frequently asked if I had read ‘C. E. 
Raimond’s’ work, and, you may be sure, I 
used to get a good deal of fun out of the 
criticisms which were leveled, all uncon- 
sciously, by the critics at myself. With 
the publication of The Open Question the 
secret was out, and as a consequence it 
was eight years before I wrote another 
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“The Magnetic North, published in 1904, 
really owes its inception to a visit I paid 
to the Klondyke in 1900. My youngest 
brother had been seized by the gold fever 
and had gone out prospecting. By and 
by, when his letters home became few and 
far between, and finally ceased, we began 
to fear lest some ill had befallen inim, and 
I determined to go and seek him out. 

“T am glad to say I found him, and 
eventually induced him to return home, 
but not before he and I had both been 
prostrated by typhoid and nearly lost our 
lives. Convalescent and anxious to re- 
cuperate, I traveled in France and Italy, 
and wrote The Magnetic North. After 
that I took a riding tour in Virginia with 
my brother, and read to him the book in 
order to have it criticized by an expert. 

“Since then, as you know, I have pub- 
lished four more novels and my play, 
Votes for Women, one of the books being 
Come and Find Me, in the preface of 
which is a reference to my other home, 
Chinseggut, in Florida.” 

By this time we had come by shady 
paths to a leaf-strewn clearing beneath 
great trees, and now looked down upon a 
little sheet of water. A startled moor-hen 
scuttled noisily away. “There are water 
wag-tails here, too, and swallows,” said 
Mrs. Robins, “and I wish more would 
come, for I want to make this end of the 
garden a birds’ sanctuary.” 

“Are you contemplating another book ?” 
I asked. 

“Oh, yes! and a play and a suffragette 
article, and I am hard at work on all three. 
3ut, there! let us get back, for tea will be 
ready. You, I know, must be thinking of 
that train for London—and I must be 
hastening, for we’re to have this evening 
the first suffragist meeting ever held in 
Henfield, and I have promised to entertain 
the vicar of Steyning (a non-militant suf- 
fragist), who is to take the chair.” 

I left the pool with its peacefulness and 
the golden patchwork of sunshine on 
brown leaves surrounding it, but not with- 
out reluctance. That train for London 
seemed like a dark speck in an otherwise 
cloudless sky. 

“You like this place?” interrogated Mrs. 
Robins. “I can see youdo. Well, so do I. 
I used to divide my time between Florida 
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THE NOVELS 


and England, but since I’ve had this place 
I find it hard to leave it.” 

Over the teacups our talk reverted to 
the Ibsen days, for I noticed the silver 
teapot was inscribed to “Elizabeth Robins, 
Master-Builder,” and that the sugar bowl 
and cream jug, both also of silver, were 
respectively inscribed with Hedda Gabler’s 
name and the magic word, Brand. 

“Those were given me,” said Mrs. 
Robins, “at the close of the Ibsen produc- 
tions, by a number of friends, to mark 
the termination of a successful but rather 
venturesome effort, and, needless to add, 
I value them very much.” 

“And now, Mrs. Robins,” I said, as I 
rose to take my leave, “I have but one 
more question to ask. Where are the chil- 
dren?—for I am sure no woman like you 
could live without the children. More- 
over, I noticed, when going through the 
house with you, there was a room contain- 
ing toys in different conditions of health 
and repair. Where, therefore, are the 
owners ?” 

A far-away look crept into her express- 
ive eyes; something of a shadow lurked 
therein, and she answered: “I have no 
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child of my own alive; but we have a little 
ward here. He is away at school just 
now. That was his playroom you saw.” 

She said no more, but I was glad I had 
asked the question, for it seemed to me 
that, apart from all the glory of success, 
as actress, author and orator, she stood 
revealed, in that brief moment, as “but 
yet a woman.” 

Votes or no votes, we men can at least 
be thankful for the womanliness of woman 
—the woman which looked at us through 
our mother’s eyes and which, despite all 
that may be said to the contrary, we hope 
will be our children’s portion in the future. 

Elizabeth Robins has had the brilliant 
sunshine of great popularity play upon 
her, but when the sun shines strongest the 
shadows are deepest—and there have been 
shadows in her life, of that I am certain. 

As I said “Good-bye!” she led me 
through a little rose garden, planted by 
herself and her companion, and silently 
pointed to the Latin inscription cut on the 
sun-dial in the center, Docet Umbra— 
“Shadow teaches”—and I think I under- 
stood. 








The Novels of Elizabeth Robins 


An Impression 


By Warren Barton Blake 


HAVE never met Mrs. Robins. I 
have never even read an account of 

her life, or happened to find an 
“unconventional portrait” of this 
novelist in one of the magazines. 
Therefore, I like to try to imagine what 
is her personality: or at least feebly to 
attempt a spiritual visualization. And 
see—as the mediums say—a_ lover 
of life, in high places and low, in old 
places and new: an amateur of men 
and women. She has known and appreci- 
ated varied types; but she is, perhaps, still 
under the fine spell of youth. She is an 
affectionate and thus a forbearing student 
of this young America. More than once 
she has painted, in bright colors, the 
American maiden: glowing with health and 
spirits and a kind of eagerness for life and 


zest in living that makes the rest of us 
blush for our near-cynicism. By far the 
best of all the types in her gallery are 
her character studies of young women— 
her young girls—her adolescents—even her 
children. We realize how much she loves 
youth, even tarnished, in reading her story 
of The Convert, to which I shall refer 
later in detail. Yes, all the world loves 
youth—even in regretting it. That is one 
reason why we are grateful for coming to 
know Mrs. Robins’ Vals and Rosinas. For 
Mrs. Robins more than admires youth: she 
represents it. 

So much is sure—and when that is said 
I am tempted to rest on my oars. For, 
in considering the work of a novelist still 
living and still writing, one is spared that 
search for “periods” and “phases” and 
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“manners” that constitutes so large a part 
of the stereotyped appreciation of authors 
dead and gone. At least, the risk of err- 
ing, and of mistaking freak for tendency, 
impulse for orientation, is great enxough to 
make us hesitate before generalizing. Yet 
there is one generalization worth hazard- 
ing, [ think. Here is a writer whose work 
declares, consciously or unconsciously, if 
not continuity, at least a unifying principle, 
as it were. That, rather than any startling 
evolution in manner or matter, is what 
impresses me about these volumes, taken 
collectively. The unifying principle is— 
femininity. 

The first of the novels acknowledged by 
Mrs. Robins—the first that I know, at 
least—was published sixteen years since, 
and is called George Mandeville’s Hus- 
band. Here, in the early work of a woman 
novelist (who had already won distinction 
as an actress), one has a sympathetic study 
of the husband of an Enlish lady who 
writes trashy novels in three volumes—a 
feeling account of his woes, his outraged 
idealism, his love for his daughter, and his 
distress at the mother’s “modern” training 
of that daughter: so far as “George 
Mandeville” does train. In fine, George 
Mandeville’s Husband is not merely a 
character study, but also a brief against 
the short-haired woman; above all, a pean 
of womanliness. Perhaps that is one 
reason why the book is signed with a 
pseudonym. Is this first novel in contra- 
diction to A Convert, the much more 
recent defense of the suffrage movement ? 
I think not. “George Mandeville” is 
the unsexed female—the bogey of 
an earlier decade, and not altogether un- 
familiar to-day. But Mrs. Robins is of 
the opinion, now, that the “serious” 
woman, the woman in whom the civic 
sense is implanted or takes root, need not, 
of necessity, be unsexed. Where is the 
inconsistency? Even though one is quite 
out of sympathy with the propaganda of 
A Convert, one can be fair. In regard 
to her femininity, to return to that, 
let me add that while it is given to most 
men to appreciate at its full value the 
wonderful gift of womanliness, it is denied 
to many women writers—as it generally 
was to George Eliot. How often does 
Mary Ann Evans succeed in suggesting the 
real charm of man’s mate—not the sophis- 
ticated charm, but the natural? Does the 
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man reading George Eliot very often want 
the heroine to step out of her page into 
his arms? ‘That is one test, I submit; aud 
a test worth trying. 

In reading her second anonymous novel, 
The New Moon, we become aware that 
Mrs. Robins’ first interest is not in paint- 
ing for us such milieux as she has discov- 
ered for her novels in Paris and London, 
in Italy and the Riviera, in New York and 
the Yukon, where many chapters of The 
Magnetic North and Come and Find Me, 
perhaps the most popular and certainly 
among the most stirring of the tales, are 
localized. Undeniably, she pays due atten- 
tion to the settings in which she places her 
characters; but she has other preoccupa- 
tions. First of all, in painting types and 
even distinctly individualized “characters” : 
in painting them, to be sure, rather than 
in analyzing. Yes, Mrs. Robins has always 
a story to tell, and tells it with adroitness 
as with charm. 

Notwithstanding this very real interest 
in character, and her truly dramatic pro- 
jection of character, Mrs. Robins has in 
the past been fascinated by the problem 
dear to so many of us: the conflicts of 
character and crudeness and culture to be 
sought in the incongruities of this America 
of ours. Thus, though a recent novel like 
The Florentine Frame is, at first blush, 
chiefly conspicuous as a study in cosmo- 
politanism, the real motive seems to me to 
lie in the relation, or want of relation, be- 
tween world-culture and the rawness of 
the zsthetic New Yorker’s surroundings. 
Yet I do not regard this novel of most 
interesting possibilities as a genuine suc- 
cess. Isabella Roscoe, the widow of mil- 
lions and sensibilities, who dominates the 
entire action of the tale, fails to avoid 
being what the hero himself greatly 
feared to find her: a “billionaire blue- 
stocking.” Throughout, the conception of 
plot and character is superior to the result 
attained. The variations rendered on the 
theme of charming mother, daughter bud- 
ding into Renan’s “perfect imoment” 
(youth again!), and twenty-eight-year-old 
hero with whom mother and daughter are 
alike infatuated, suggest a paler Fort 
comme la Mort. But cleverness is the most 
strongly marked characteristic here; and 
one recalls with especial pleasure the por- 
trait of a certain overdressed, underbred 
cousin of the heroine, a woman typical of 
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one social stratum not in New York alone, 
who blunderingly consoles poor Isabella, 
and generously strives to nerve ler up to 
rivalry. “What will it matter to Genie,” 
she asks—Genie being the daughter in the 
case—“five or six years from now, that in 
her teens she had a sort of calf-love for 
that man? . . . It isn’t the first love 
that matters. It’s the last!’ But it is not 
mere cleverness that one praises in Mrs. 
Robins, nor cleverness plus heart. There 
is room, too, for a word in recognition of 
her fearlessness. Here is an American 
novelist who is not afraid to write a story 
to end badly—for that is what she does 
in The Open Question. It is true that 
The Open Question is better in its parts 
than as a whole; but, even so, how grate- 
ful we are to escape, for once, the pre- 
vailing tone of cheap optimism—coin cur- 
rent in the realm of the mensonge! And 
the close air of The Open Question is re- 
freshed now and again by breezes from 
out of doors. 


There is an old story of a magician who 
fashioned a mannikin that not only had the 
appearance of life, but even moved and 
spoke and acted as a very human. Other 
men, however, expressed _ repulsion. 
“Why?” asked the magician; “is not my 
creation quite as other men—moving, act- 
ing and talking like the men made in God’s 
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image?” “I can tell you why he is not 
loved,” replied a sage who had overheard 
the magician’s complaint. “Where his 
heart should be, there you have set a 
machine.” 

Mrs. Robins has dared, in a little novel 
called The Mill of the Gods, to draw a 
heroine who has beauty beyond other 
women, but who wants a heart. The nota- 
ble Lothario who marries her sees, if not 
the error of his ways, at least the fact that 
the qualities he admired in her “were not 
qualities—they were the absence of de- 
fects.” In fine, she had a machine where 
other women have a heart; and the pos- 
session of such a woman for his wife is 
the punishment reserved by Mrs. Robins 
for her Satanucchio. The tale is a parable. 
I only want to underline the fact that if, 
in one instance, Mrs. Robins has given us 
a heartless heroine, everywhere else she 
has endowed her women with a life 
abounding in which the heart is there be- 
yond dispute. 

It is, for that matter, her heroines 
whom we remember. Her men are mu- 
tually reminiscent. They are almost in- 
variably intellectual (one speaks here of 
the “heroes” ; they are sicklied over with 
the pale cast of thought—the fever called 
living has been too much for them, or for 
their will power. But her women are as 
diverse as her so subtly managed miliewr. 











FE. are apt to think of the col- 
lector’s rage for first edi- 
tions as being confined to 


the works of the classic 
authors dead and_ gone. 


The fact that James Whitcomb Riley’s 
books are the favorite quarry of American 
bibliophiles is, therefore, the more remark- 
able, and indicates how firmly established 
the Hoosier Poet has become in popular 
regard and estimation during his own life- 
time. 

Even more remarkable are the number 
of his published works and the size of any 


Part of the Double Frontispiece of The Nye and Riley Railway Guide 


Precious Riley Books 
The Remarkable Darlington Collection 


By D. Laurence Chambers 






















collection of “Rileyana’” that would pre- 
tend to be complete. The most claborate 
collection in this country is probably that 
of Mr. F. G. Darlington, of Indianapolis, 
Mr. Riley’s intimate friend. It contains 
no less than one hundred and thirty-seven 
books, and includes an autograph copy of 
every first edition. There are books in the 
collection that the most ardent admirers 
of Mr. Riley do not know, special editions, 
pirated editions, authors’ editions, privately 
printed editions, “review” editions issued 
before “first” editions, paper-backed books, 
books without backs, books that were never 
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bound, books in every variety of binding, 
from paper to vellum. There are single 
books, and books in sets, and holiday edi- 
tions, and presentation copies, and special 
gift editions. There is not only every first 
edition and almost every second edition, 
but also every obtainable book. essay, 
pamphlet, advertisement, circular, maga- 
zine, newspaper, post card, etc., that has 
to do in any way with Mr. Riley. 

The collection occupies shelf after shelf 
in Mr. Darlington’s beautiful library. It 
has been built up in the course of ten years 
of devoted research. Hardly a week goes 
by even now that does not see some acces- 
sion, for there are outstanding orders for 
the Ae Se of Riley books in all the first 
and second-hand book stores of New York, 
Boston, Chicago and Indianapolis. 

One branch of the collection contains 
the musical settings of Riley’s songs. Many 
composers have used Mr. Riley’s verses. 
“Hush, Little Girl, Don’t Cry” has been 
a particular favorite with them. A Riley 
Album, a group of musical pieces by 
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Rupert Hughes, bulks large in this tall 
pile of sheet music. 

Scarcely less interesting than the extent 
of Rileyana and the fact that the author 
so honored is still living and producing, 
is the value that already attaches to Riley 
first editions. The gem of the Darlington 
collection is a first edition of Mr. Riley’ S 
first book, The Old Swimmin’ Hole, and 
‘Leven More Poems by Benj. F. Johnson, 
of Boone, published in 1883. ‘This modest 
little brochure was issued under the im- 
print of George C. Hitt & Co., the “Co.” 
being none other than Mr. Riley himself. 
It is worth more than twenty times as 
much to-day as its modest publishers dared 
ask for it twenty-five years ago, when it 
first appeared. Indeed, a copy recently 
sold in New York for thirty-eight dollars. 

The Boss Girl was Riley’s second book, 
published in 1886. Mr. Riley’s own hand 
made the sketch reproduced on the cover. 
It appeared both in paper and cloth, and 
in both forms is now very rare, being 
quoted in the market at twenty-five dollars. 
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Mr. Darlington’s Book- Plate 


The hat on the skeleton is Mr. Riley’s drawing, and the poem is in his hand. The photograph is of the fly-leaf 


and the inside lid of the first edition of Sketches in Prose 
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The Boss Girl was republished in 1887 
under the title Character Sketches and 
Poems, copies of which are even rarer than 
of the original edition; and in 1891 the 
book became Sketches in Prose and was 
added to the “Greenfield Set.” 





The Cover of Riley’s Second Book 


He made the design himself 


This set was begun with Neghborly 
Poems, also printed in 1891. The Dar- 
lington copy contains the letter sent by Mr. 
Riley to the “Indianapolis Journal,” when 
he found that his first poem submitted to 
the paper had been accepted. It is a most 
delicious and characteristic bit of writing. 
His joy knew no bounds, and he sent the 
money for six copies of the paper, if the 
publishers “can spare so many.” 

When Mr. Riley and Edgar W. Nye, 
known as “Bill” Nye, were giving public 
entertainments together, they got out a 
Riley and Nye Railway Guide. ‘This was 
in 1888. It is profusely illustrated. The 
frontispiece shows Mr. Nye _bestriding 
Pegasus, while Mr. Riley rides a fish 
through the waves, a laurel wreath on his 
head and a lyre in his hands. The ma- 
terial included in the Railway Guide was 
later brought out in two or three other 
editions under different titles, one being 
Fun, Wit and Humor, and another, Poems 
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—James Whitcomb Riley: Yarns—Bill 
Nye. 

There are two copies of Old Fashioned 
Roses (1888) that are alike, one an Eng- 
lish and the other an American edition, 
and, strange as it may seem, the American 
edition is the more valuable to-day ; but for 
a good reason, for the plates were de- 
stroyed by fire and the output was limited. 
Rhymes of Childhood (1891) has a pecul- 
iar mark to show that it is a first edition. 
On the outer cover is the head of a child 
amid clouds and stars, the design being 
in gilt. 

A rare copy of Flying Islands of the 
Night is an edition printed for the Indian- 
apolis Flower Mission Fair of 1891, before 
the regular “first’’ edition of the book. 
The binding is in white and silver. This 
edition was the great feature of the fair, 
and many copies were sold, but it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to find one of them for 
sale now at any price. 

Two small books, rather cheapiy bound 
in black, are pirated editions brought out 


“The | 


Old Swimmin’-hele,” 


Cover of the First Riley Book 


by Chicago publishers. The poems were 
Mr. Riley’s, and his name was attached 
to the books, but the titles were changed, 
and the text was full of errors. One was 
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The Days Gone By, and the other 4 Tinkle 
of Bells. It was only by a lawsuit that the 
true publishers of Mr. Riley’s bocks com- 
pelled the Chicago publishers to destroy 
these books. 

An Old Sweetheart of Mine has been 
published in various forms, beginning with 
a little duodecimo volume with a colored 
frontispiece, published in 1891. One of 
the finest is a limited edition, of quarto 
size, decorated by Crawford, illustrated by 
Christy, numbered and autographed. There 
is also in the Darlington collection a copy 
from an edition that was held up for 
correction and the plates of which were 
destroyed; and a beautiful copy of the 
familiar holiday edition. Probably more 
people have read An Old Sweetheart of 
Mine than any other poem in the English 
language except Gray’s Elegy in a Country 
Churchyard. Out to Old Aunt Mary’s 
(1904) has been published in aimost as 
many bindings as An Old Sweetheart of 
Mine. 

Armaszindy was first issued in a limited 
edition, with a binding of rich red silk 
and gold, very different from the regular 
red of the set to which the book belongs. 

The Darlington Collection contains also 
first editions of Afterwhiles (1888), Pipes 
o’ Pan (1889), Green Fields and Running 
Brooks (1893), A Child-World (1896)— 
Home Folks (1897), The Golden Year 
(1898), Love Lyrics (1898), Child 
Rhymes (1899), Farm Rhymes (1901), 
and His Pa’s Romance (1903). 

Among the rarest of Riley books is the 
“Red Line” edition of Afterwhiles, so 
called from the narrow red rule which 
surrounds the text pages. There is not 
only a first edition but a reviewer's edition 
of A Defective Santa Claus (1904). 

The Darlington copy of Songs 0’ 
Cheer (1905) is from an advance issue 
for limited circulation, and contains vari- 
ous marks showing that it accompanied 
the publisher’s order for the first trade 
edition. 

When the Heart Beats Young (1906) 
came first from the press with several 
errors, and these first books were with- 
drawn from circulation. One of tire books 
with errors, as well as a first edition, is 
in the collection. 

Of the more recent volumes there are 
The Raggedy Man, with illustrations by 
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Ethel Franklin Betts, and The Boys of the 
Old Glee Club. 

The Darlington copy of Morning, also 
published in 1907, contains a publisher’s 
note designating it as one of the first five 
from the bindery, two of the remaining 
four having been sent to the copyright 
office. It is bound unlike the regular edi- 
tion. Mr. Darlington also owns a copy of 
Morning that has a defective page—a 
blank page, in fact. On this Mr. Riley 
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From the Rare First Edition 


has written: “A doubly defective page,” 
followed by a stanza in pencil. 

Mr. Darlington has a very peculiar book- 
plate, the central figure being a skeleton, 
and the frame a cobra. On the page op- 
posite the design, Mr. Riley has written in 
one of the books these lines: 


And did you know our old friend Death is 
dead ? 
Ah me! he died last night; my ghost was 
there, 
And all his phantom friends from everywhere, 
Were sorrowfully grouped about his bed. 
“I die, God help the living now,” he said, 
With such a ghastly pathos, I declare, 
The tears oozed from the blind eyes of the 
air, 
And spattered on his face in gouts of red, 
And then he smiled the dear old bony smile 
You see in Frank D.’s doorplate opposite. 















Che Hegend of the Christmas Cree 
By BR. Walentine Geerkscher 
it AM the Christmas tree! 





When first I saw 
The golden light that mantled all the hills, 

I raised my little arms up to the skies— 

So, as I taller grew, I stood as straight 

And, as I older grew, I stayed as green! 








Now, in the moonlit ages, ere the dawn 
Had christened with a cross yon Eastern sky, 
I stood beside a stable, all in snow;* 











Oh! I remember now, that only morn, 
How strangely burnt the snowflakes on my boughs, 
Floating in twilight—how the dying stars 

Flared, like an altar’s candles, in my crown— 

As breathlessly—though none knew what was near, 
Yet all stood still about—lI felt the Morn 

Enfold the Virgin Earth within his arms! 











Loud rang the heavenly hosts; the risen stars, 

Silent for ages, sang that symphony, 

Which made me feel the motion of the earth, 
Swinging ’mid Angels, sphere in sphere—I swooned, 
Melted! 








And when I woke, and looked about, 
The earth was just as silent as before— 

But, still, I knew a Saviour had been born 
And, day by day, the morn would come again! 













And now, but scarce a score of years had brought 
Fresh light and vigor to the virgin earth 

And morning christened every man and beast, 
When He—whom I had loved from but a child, 
Beside whose birth I had kept blessed watch 
And seen Him grow to youth’s divinity— 
Came unto me, before an unknown mob, 
Came unto me—to whom He used to come, 
A little carpenter—and sweetly saith, 

In the same wistful voice, as when a child: 

















“Thou hast been faithful—thou hast given me 
The little buds I reached for when a babe— 
To-day, I come to thee, the last in time, 

To dream beneath thy fragrance nevermore— 
Unless . . . thy love for me be strong enough 
To bear thy Saviour, on thine own dark breast.” 













* Note.—The facts have been brought home. Americanized. 





And then I knew the meaning of the Cross, 

In which my very arms had e’er been made; 

A golden sweat broke from my bark, my cones 
Turned to earth’s saddest fruit, and I became 
Barren to Man, but on one morn, forever— 
To stand a sentinel in solitudes 

And like a spire green among the stars! 


Then, as I fell before him on my face, 

I was made clean of pricks, that would have bled 
His lily back—and so was borne along, 

Loading the form that I had loved the most, 
Over the hills to Calvary! 


That night, 
As there we stood, forsaken by the stars, 
The Moon, the instant she had seen His face, 
For very love, became as white forever, 
The face of Love in death—then, dimmed, withdrew— 
While the defeated Ocean, blind to doom, 
Roared with the whole earth trembling in his mouth! 


At last the Morning of Atonement came, 
Stepping in music, sweeter than the stars, 

And strewing, on the bridal bed of earth, 

The dewy rosebuds of his blessed light 
(Before whose flaming sword the shadows ran, 
Like shrunken hordes) and touched His crown, saying, 
“From thee alone, poor little thorns, who drank 
The blood of thy Redeemer, shall there bloom 
Roses forever’”—and, round his marble brow, 
Each thorn blew out a rose; then, touching me, 
He silvered all my crimsoned Cross, but left 
The blood of Christ within my veins forever! 


O Morning of Atonement! There I stcod 
Alone, within a halo of the light— 

Knowing, though they had borne my Love away, 
That He was well, and He would come again! 


O Morning of Atonement !—To the birds, 

Through Him, who built His nest upon my arm 

And stained His breast with wine—to all the blades, 
Through those, which neatly bound that robin’s nest— 
And through the lion, that licked—and through each man, 
That looked with sympathy upon my Cross, 

There passed the soul of Christ—to great and small 
Salvation, through the sorrows of their Love! 


Therefore, though dust may bury all our days— 
Before we start afresh, to bloom for Earth— 
One thing is old in every memory, 

The Soul, that it was given on that morn! 
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Now, by a childish spring, there stood a Cave 
Of old gray stone, his mantle all of moss— 
Which there had stood for many thousand years, 
Sheltering Man and beast, awaiting long 

The day that he should be an hallowed tomb! 

And now unto this bending Cave was borne 

The lovely body of the sacred youth, 

Who lit his darkness, like a snowy rose! 

Softly and kindly, as he ever had, 

The olden Cave received his precious charge 
(Silently, almost splitting with delight), 

And, as a nurse, when darkness stops her mouth, 
Covered his darling babe from every sound! 
















That night, I saw two Angels, flower-flames, 

Come to the tomb, and roll away its stone, 
Which seemed a whirlpool moved mysteriously— 
Then, as the Angels sat, pond-lilies still, 

And twilight melted all the world in tears, 

Jesus arose, like morning from the sea! 









All this I witnessed on that darkest morn, 
When I stood haloed upon Calvary— 

But let not sink mine arms, nor made a moan, 
From that day until this! 





















Three nights I stood— 
And when the fairest morn of three arose, 
Parting the purple curtains ’round the bed— 
Once, once again! as on that Christmas morn, 


Loud rang the heavenly hosts, the risen stars, 

Silent for ages, sang that symphony, 

Which made me feel the motion of the earth, 
Swinging ’mid Angels, sphere in sphere—I swooned, 
Melted! 


And when I woke, and looked about, 
The earth was just as silent as before— 
But, still, I knew a Saviour had been born 
And, day by day, the morn would come again! 


No more I stood, a Cross on Calvary, 

Naked to wind and storm! I woke to find 

Myself as green as when I was a child, ‘ 
Standing upon a mountain, far away, : 
Among a thousand brothers, dewy bright! 


But still mine arms, that feel the weight of Christ’s, 
Are open to the world! 


And when the winds 
Sweep away all the valley’s blazoned leaves, 
And Winter covers all the fallen buds 
With softest snow—then, on the hills, I stand 
Making eternal Summer! 















Come! ye strong, 
And come! ye weak, ye shall not fall upon 

The hillsides, where so fair a sight is seen— 
Where sunbeams hide so playfully inside 

The evergreens, that sift the silvery snows— 
And where the untrodden ways are sweeter for 
The silence, that is all in harmony, 

Saying the sum, through looks of silent love 
To all things! 














Come! ye strong, and come! ye weak, 
And I will sing you all my story old, 
And show you all the marks upon my side, 
Which have become as stars—oh! such a tale 
Told to your Fathers, to be told again 
Unto your Children—such a tale, that grows 
Young to the old and older to the young— 
As it is old in sorrow, young in joy! 














Then, if thou would’st my Shepherd Kingdom see, 
Come to the desolation of the hills— 

Where I uplift mine everlasting prayer, 

Spreading mine arms, unstirred and evergreen, 
Over the cold and lonely brook, where drinks 

My little fawn, in peace and loveliness! 
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By J. KR. Miller, B. B. 


HERE is an impression that 
the country churches are hav- 
ing a rather difficult experi- 
ence, that it is hard for them 
to prosper. Once they were 

successful, but the drift of things in these 
days is so much cityward that many per- 
sons suppose it impossible to make country 
churches either interesting or largely influ- 
ential. On the other hand, it never has 
been more important than it is now to 
make the rural churches strong, enthusi- 
astic and efficient. If these churches are 
allowed to die out, what will become of 
the country populations? The Day of the 
Country Church, by Rev. J. O. Ashhurst, 
is a most timely book. And it is not in 
any sense pessimistic, a wail, or a book of 
discouragement. On the other hand, it is 
highly optimistic. It finds in the country 
churches splendid opportunities for the 
best kind of Christian work, with great 
hope for the best sort of results. ‘The book 
presents the advantages and opportunities 
of the rural churches, tells what may be 
done in them, suggests the methods of suc- 
cessful work in these churches, how they 
may be developed, and what possibilities 
there are in them for great usefulness. 
The book ought to have a large circulation 
in the country. (Funk & Wagnalls Co.) 


* * * 


The use of symbolism in the Church is 
very large. It has always seemed impos- 
sible to express spiritual things adequately 
in words, and therefore even the words 
used for religious purposes have been 
largely metaphorical and symbolical. The 


history of symbolism, if it could be writ- 
ten, giving its origin and growth, would 
be very interesting. Christian Symbolism, 
by Mrs. Henry Jenner, is a little book 
which wiil be welcomed by many persons. 
Its object, the author says, is not to fur- 
nish a catalog of emblems and attributes 
whereby visitors to churches and picture 
galleries may identify the saints and theo- 
logical personages represented there. The 
intention is rather to supply, in a short and 
quite popular form, a guide to the general 
principles on which is based the symbolism 
of the Christian religion in its historic 
forms and traditions. (A. C. McClurg 


& Co.) 


* *K * 


The publishers have announced a series 
of little books on modern religious prob- 
lems—‘“questions that appeal to everyday 
men and women.” One of these books has 
just been issued—The Early Religion of 
Israel, by Lewis Bayles Paton, D. D. The 
volume treats its subject in five divisions: 
“The Primitive Semitic Period.” “The 
Patriarchal Period,” “The Mosaic Period,” 
“The Period of the Conquest of Canaan,” 
“The Period of the Early Monarchy.” The 
treatment is scholarly and thorough. This 
portion of Biblical history is now receiving 
much attention, and the little book will be 
found of value. (Houghton Miffiin Com- 
pany. ) 

*k * 


There is much interest in many quarters 
in these days in the study of social ques- 
tions. A new volume has just been issued 
which is full of fresh value. It is Chris- 
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tianity and Social Questions, by \W. Cun- 
ningham, D. D. ‘The volume, the author 
says in his preface, is an attempt to set 
forth, from a Christian standpoint, the 
relative importance of all the forces which 
make for human welfare or militate 
against it. It considers economic ques- 
tions that have a deep interest for the 
student of political economy, the causes of 
material prosperity. But it goes further, 
not content to consider only the comforts 
and conveniences of life, and considers 
also the improvement of human life itself. 
“The object we set ourselves is to study 
the means by which Man may attain to 
welfare in all its aspects; not only to com- 
mand our material comforts, but to eleva- 
tion of mind and character as well.” The 
author is well prepared to deal with his 
subject. He shows a familiarity with its 
various aspects which gives a deep interest 
to what he says. First he treats of physi- 
cal conditions, then of racial differences, 
then of civil authority. There is a chapter 
on the reward of service, another on Chris- 
tian character, another on_ secularized 
Christianity, and the last chapter is on 
the Christianity of Christ. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. ) 


ke ke 
* * 


There is at the present time a great deal 
of interest among thoughtful people on the 
subject of comparative religions. Much 
has been written on the subject. The great 
religions include Confucianism, Brahman- 
ism, Buddhism, Zoroastrianism, Moham- 
medanism, and others, besides Christianity. 
The subject of these religions, wherein 
they differ and wherein they agree, is 
brought freshly before the public by a 
volume just published—The Unity of 
Religions, edited by J. Herman Randall, 
D. D., and Dr. J. Gardner Smith. The 
volume contains a series of lectures deliv- 
ered in New York the past winter, before 
an adult class in applied Christianity. The 
lecturers included such well-known men as 
President Brown and Professors Knox 
and McGiffert, of Union Theological Semi- 
nary; Professors Jackson and Egbert, of 
Columbia, and others. The design of the 
course has been to present the teachings 
of the various religions of the world so 
that men may know what these religions 
stand for and what their beliefs are. The 
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closing lecture considers “The Religion of 
the Future.” ‘The author thinks that this 
religion will be less theological, but pro- 
foundly more ethical and spiritual. It will 
care less about creeds and more about 
truth. It will be less complicated and more 
simple. It will find its best in striving to 
lift man up to his best. (Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co.) 


* 
*K 


Many have tried to sum up the teach- 
ings of Christ and put their substance into 
compact form. One of the most recent 
of these attempts is given in Bishop Wil- 
liam Fraser McDowell’s book, Jn _ the 
School of Christ. ‘The volume consists of 
the Cole Lectures for 1910, delivered be- 
fore Vanderbilt University. There are six 
lectures: three on the training of the dis- 
ciples, who were chosen by the Master,— 
to hear what He says; to see what He does, 
and to learn what He is; and three on the 
mission of the disciples, who were sent 
forth by the Master,—with a message; 
with a program; with a_ personality. 
Bishop McDowell strongly emphasizes the 
power of Christ’s words, quoting from 
Kipling: “He spoke so that the words be- 
came alive and walked up and down in the 
hearts of all His hearers.” What Christ 
did has made all things new in the world. 
It was a new life that He lived. “He took 
men and transformed them. He touched 
character with power. He threw His love 
over all relations. He carried the wide 
world in His heart and on His cross.” 
Always in the school of Christ the most 
important tuition is Christ himself, what 
He is, not what He says or what He does. 

The second part of the book is—the 
sending forth of the disciples by the 
Master. This was the purpose of the train- 
ing. They were to win the world for 
Him. He gave them a message which they 
were to deliver. He gave them a pro- 
gram, outlining their work, telling them 
what they were to do. He gave them 
power that they might do the work He 
sent them forth to do. 

Bishop McDowell’s book will prove an 
inspiration to every one who reads it 
thoughtfully. It is a book for the 
preacher, for the theological student, for 
the Christian. (Fleming H. Revell Com- 


pany.) 
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PICTURE BOOKS FOR LITTLE TOTS 


Toy Party, A. 
By J. Bodger. Frederick Warne & Co. 
The baby will crow with delight over these 
bright, amusing pictures by Dora Barks, with 
the clever, catchy rhymes that describe them. 


Happy Book, The. 
By Millicent Sowerby and Githa Sowerby. 
George H. Doran Company. 
The Sowerby sisters follow in the footsteps 
of Kate Greenaway. Their dainty color pic- 
tures and bright, interesting verses reveal the 





From Mollie and the Unwiseman Abroad 


quaintest phases of child life, presenting those 
natural and wholesome aspects of child charac- 
ter and child’s play which parents like to find in 
a book that they wish to give their own little 
ones, 


Story of a Reel of Cotton, The. 
My Very First Book of Animals. 
George H. Doran Company. 

Two books that recommend themselves to 
kindergarten workers. In reality, they are 
primers, large-typed, simply-worded, short-sen- 
tenced stories, with a picture in colors for every 
page of reading. 


Little Girl Blue. 
By Josephine Scribner Gates. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 

One of the daintiest of the very small juvenile 
books of the season, very charmingly pictured 
and immensely human in its story. The tale of 
Little Girl Blue, how she was naughty and had 
to be punished, will bring home a lesson to 
many a youngster who will at the same time 


sympathize with the difficulties of this tiny 
heroine. 
Mother Bedtime Stories. 

Henry Altemus Company. 

A nursery book containing eighty-six attract- 
ive illustrations, with little tales that will beguile 
the small child to sleep. 

Cosy Corner Book, The. 
George H. Doran Company. 

A rather large, miscellaneous volume, contain- 
ing many catchy poems, of the kind readily 
memorized, and a variety of prose stories. The 
pictures comprise full-page color plates and 
numerous text drawings. This is a book to 
make any child happy for many a long day. 
Chicken World. 

By E. Boyd Smith. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 

A book containing a series of unusually inter- 
esting pictures of chickens, with a descriptive 
paragraph set in a box at the bottom of each 
picture. The plates are uniquely colored, mak- 
ing a juvenile somewhat unusual in quality and 
aspect. 

Dollikin Dutch. 
George H. Doran Company. 

The tale of a wooden doll, quaintly told and 
as quaintly pictured for very small tots. 
Something to Draw, 

Something to Pet. 
George H. Doran Company. 

More kindergarten books, to be used by a 
child with a box of paints or crayons. There 
are four pictures in color, and twenty-eight in 
black and white which the child may color for 
himself or herself. 

Billy Whiskers Kidnapped. 
By Frances Trego Montgomery. Saalfield 
Publishing Company. 

Another “Billy Whiskers” book. Billy’s fur- 
ther adventures will afford howling delight to 
many little folks, while Arthur De Bebian’s 
bright-colored pictures will make this a favorite 
volume for nursery tots. 

Chatterbox for 1910. 
Dana Estes & Co. 

The regular issue of this household book, a 
nursery necessity, so to speak, since it contains 
sO many poems and stories that its possibilities 
for entertainment are unlimited, 

Land of Nod, The. 
By May Byron. George H. Doran Company. 

A story for the evening hour, calculated to 
please the little folks. There are attractive 
color pictures by Rosa Petherick. 
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Mollie and the Unwiseman Abroad. 
By John Kendrick Bangs. J. B. Lippincott 
Company. 
A deliciously amusing story of the adventures 
of a little girl and a queer, tiny old man who 


RHYMES FOR 


Child’s Harvest of Verse, The. 
3y Mary Wilder Tileston. 

& Co 
Choice verses for children of. from six to 
twelve years, popular rhymes, jingles and poems, 
easily learned for recitation. Excellent for use 
in the cultivation of a child’s memory for poetry. 


Little, Brown 


Favorite Rhymes of Mother Goose. 
Cupples & Leon Company. 

A very entertaining volume of Mother Goose 
rhymes with full-page color plates by M. L. 
Kirk, and many thumb sketches in black and 
white. Just the Christmas book for the babies. 


Sugar and Spice. 
By Mary Wilder Tileston. 
& Co. 
Short pictured rhymes of the Mother Goose 
variect.. The kind very little children can learn. 


Hiawatha Alphabet. 
By Florence 
Press. 

A picture book for the nursery and kinder- 
garten, each letter standing for something con- 


Little, Brown 


Holbrook. Rand McNally 
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From Bible Stories to Tell Children 








accompanied her abroad. Grace Wiederseim has 
drawn the pictures, which are in bright colors 
and quite as amusing as her pictures usually are. 
This will be a book that will cause constant joy 
in the nursery. 


THE NURSERY 


nected with Hiawatha—A for Arrow, G_ for 
Gitche-Gumee, V for Venison, etc. Each rhyme 
has its color picture. 


Children’s Book of Ballads. 
By Mary Wilder Tileston. 
& Co. 

The best and most popular ballads in English 
literature, reprinted for the small boy and girl, 
though many older boys and girls may discover 
treasures herein. The book is attractively illus- 
trated. 


Little, Brow 


Fairy Ring, The. 
3y Kate Douglas Wiggin and Nora Archi- 
bald Smith. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
A popular juvenile anthology issued in a new 
illustrated edition, with pictures in color by 
Elizabeth McKinstry. 


Child’s Book of Old Verses, A. 
By Jessie Wilcox Smith. Duffield & Co. 
A beautifully made volume, containing selec- 
tions of well-known rhymes, such as “Down in 
a green and shady bed;” “Once there was a 
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little kitty ;” “My house is red, a little house ;”— 
little poems by Kate Greenaway, Tennyson, 
Wordsworth, Robert Herrick and many others. 
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There are ten full-page color plates in Miss 
Smith's characteristic. style, the whole making 
one of the choicest of the season’s juveniles, 





BOOKS OF 


Bible Stories to Tell Children. 
By William D. Murray. F. H, Revell Com- 
pany. 

Favorite tales from the Old and New Testa- 
ments, put into simple, easily mastered form for 
children. There is the Christmas story, the 
stories of Jonah, of David, of Esther, of Elijah, 
and the narrative of the Resurrection. The 
illustrations are from paintings. 


Old, Old Story Book, An. 
By Eva March Tappan. 
Company. 

Old Testament _ stories, 

Creation and coming 


Houghton Mifflin 


beginning with the 
the story of 


down to 





From Stories from Dante 


Esther. Miss Tappan has used the authorized 
version, and has employed the actual words of 
the Bible, save that she has made certain desir- 
able changes by way of omissions and con- 
densations, and has arranged the narrative in 
paragraphs instead of the customary verses. The 
pictures are in color and are excellent artis- 
tically. 
Never Old Stories. 
George H. Doran Company. 

Stories for boys, all about Bible heroes. Told 

in a simple, unadorned way, with marginal 


BIBLE 


STORIES 


guides and parentheses in which the youthful 
reader can insert the number of a Scriptural 
verse to form a text for the story. Dr. Camp- 
bell Morgan introduces the book, and among 
other things he says: 

“With all confidence, I commend this book to 
mothers and all those who desire to fulfil the 
highest and most gracious responsibility to the 
children under their care, as a most valuable 
aid.” 


Pied Piper of Hamelin, The. 
By Robert Browning. 
& Co. 
Browning’s popular poem with illustrations 
by Kate Greenaway. One of the most attrac- 
tive juveniles of the season. 


Frederick Warne 


Suffer Little Children. 
By Catharine Shaw. R. F. Fenno & Co. 
A child’s life of Christ in an _ elaborately 
printed book, with many colored illustrations, 
and a pictorial holiday box. 


Sheaves of Gold. 
George H. Doran Company. 
More O!d Testament stories, with sixteen full- 


page illustrations in color, mounted on dark 
mats. A handsome volume and one children 


will prize, 


Friend for Little Children, A. 
We Are But Little Children Weak. 
Gentle Jesus. 
George H. Doran Company. 
Three brightly colored books, printing favorite 
hymns. Just the thing for the nursery good- 
night service in Christian homes. 


New Line Upon Line, The. 
Edited by J. E. Hodder Williams. 
H. Doran Company. 

A new issue of a favorite volume of Old 
Testament tales retold for little folks. The book 
has up-to-date color pictures and an attractive 
binding. 


George 





CHILDREN’S CLASSICS 





Children’s Shakespeare, The. 
Children’s Dickens, The. 
Children’s King Arthur, The. 
George H. Doran Company, 
Three books of stories from classics. The 
Shakespeare gives the stories of As You Like It, 
The Tempest and The Merchant of Venice. The 
Dickens book tells about Oliver Twist, Little 
Nell, David Copperfield and Paul Dombey, and 
the King Arthur volume contains the stories ot 
the coming of Arthur, Lancelot and Elaine and 
Merlin and Vivien. The work is done in such 
a way that even small children can be introduced 
to the classic plays, novels and legends by means 





of the tales here presented, while the volumes 
themselves are in artistic form, splendidly illus- 
trated and bound in a fashion attractive to the 
eye. 


Stories from Dante. 
By Susan Cunnington. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
A volume for younger students, serving as an 
introduction to The Divine Comedy. This is 
really a piece of excellent literary work, present- 
ing a picture of the Florence of Dante’s time; 
the life stories of Dante and Beatrice; with 
first-class synopses, in elaborated form, of the 
“Inferno,” the “Purgatorio” and the “Paradiso.” 














The illustrations are in color, from paintings by 
Evelyn Paul, and are full of sympathy and feel- 
ing that spring directly out of an understanding 
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From Folk Tales from Many Lands 





True Blue. 


3y W. H. G. Kingston. George H. Doran 


Company. 
Robinson Crusoe. 


By Daniel Defoe. 


pany, 


Tales from Hans Andersen. 
Tales from Shakespeare. 


By Charles and Mary Lamb. 


Doran Company. 

Tom Brown’s Schooldays. 

Mungo Park’s Travels. 

Coral Island, The. 
By R. M. Ballantyne. George 
Company. 


These small pocket volumes form the Herbert 
Strang Library, cheap reprints of well-known 
classic juveniles, with rather good pictures in 


color. 
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From The Children’s Dickens 





George H. Doran Com- 


George H. 
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Stories from Shakespeare. 
3y Thomas Carter. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
Something on the order of the Lamb tales, 
and excellently written, the work being founded 
on sound scholarship and the most up-to-date 
research, 


Old Greek Nature Stories. 
By F. A. Farrar. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

A new mythology that promises to take its 
place with Bulfinch and Gayley’s Classic Myths. 
These tales are founded on mythological stories 
that center about natural phenomena. They 
cover the old Greek explanations for the won- 
ders of Nature. The illustrations are from fa- 
mous paintings and sculptures. 





From Little Nell 


Robinson Crusoe. 
By Daniel Defoe. George H. Doran Com- 
pany. 
A splendid new edition of this always popular 
book, superbly illustrated, but not too expensive. 


Talisman, The. 

Ivanhoe 

Quentin Durward 
By Walter Scott. Retold by Herbert P. 
Williams. D. Appleton & Co. 

Mr Williams has pursued a totally new plan 
in this attempt to present Scott in a condensed 
form. He has not rewritten any part of any one 
of the tales, but has, by a judicious cutting of 
the original texts, reduced the book to a size 
that takes away the formidableness of Scott and 
also eliminates the lengthy historical explana- 
tions and descriptive passages which make these 
books so difficult to read, especially for young 
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Boys and girls will enjoy these con- 


persons. 
densed versions, yet will, at the same time, get 
the real Scott and not a mangling of him. 


Folk Tales Every Child Should Know. 
Edited by Hamilton Wright Mabie. Double- 
day, Page & Co. 

This series needs no recommendation, and 
this new selection of popular traditions of vari- 
ous nations for young people will commend 
itself at once to parents who wish to guide a 
child’s reading tastes aright. There are tales 
in the book from Grimm, from Dasent’s Popu- 
lar Tales from the Norse, from A. B. Mitford’s 
Tales of Old Japan, from Nights with Uncle 
Remus, from Balzac’s Country Doctor, and from 
stories of Bengal, Bohemia, Russia and Norway. 
The volume is interestingly illustrated. 


Story of the Grail and the Passing of Arthur, 

The. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

This is the fourth and last of the series of 
books for young readers which Mr. Pyle has 
been doing for some years. It concludes the 
Arthurian cycle with the death of Arthur, and 
gives the stories of Sir Geraint, Sir Galahad, 
and the passing of the king. 


Boys and Girls from Dickens. 
Edited by Broughton Scott. 
Company. 

The stories of twenty of the most famous 
children 


The Macaulay 


from Charles Dickens’ novels. They 
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From The Hollow Tree Snowed-In Book 
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include Oliver Twist, David Copperfield, Agnes 
Wickfield, Jenny Wren, Pip, Little Nell, Paul 
Dombey, Tiny Tim, and a few more. The book 
is artistically illustrated from splendidly inter- 
pretative pen sketches by Joseph Clement Coll. 


Wonder Book and Tanglewood Tales, A. 
By Nathaniel Hawthorne. Duffield & Co. 

Once again Mr. Maxfield Parrish has let his 
fancy run riot over classic tales, with the result 
that this is easily the handsomest juvenile of the 
year—a large, beautifully printed book, with a 
long series of gorgeously colored illustrations 
portraying Jason, Pandora, Atlas, Cadmus sow- 
ing the dragons’ teeth, Circe’s palace, and th 
Argonauts going in quest of the Golden Fleece 


Little Nell. 
3y Alice F. Jackson. 
Co, 

A simply written and entertaining retelling of 
the story of Little Nell, from Dickens’ Old Curi- 
osity Shop. One of a series of “Children’s Dick- 
ens,” superbly illustrated, sure to be popular as 
juvenile gift books. 


George W. Jacobs & 


Ballads of Famous Fighters. 
George H. Doran Company. 

A handsomely bound and printed compilation 
of well-known ballads: “Chevy Chace,” “Agin- 
court,” “The Ballad of the Baltic,” “The Little 
Drummer,” “The Charge of the Light Brigade” 
—all famous poems and here pictured in colors, 
the pictures being artistically mounted on gray 
paper inserts 
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FAIRY 


Arabian Nights, 
Edited by Anna Tweed. Baker & Taylor 
Company. 

Robin Hood. 
Baker & Taylor Company. 

These are among the “Golden Books for 
Children,” edited by Clifton Johnson, favorite 
stories selected and carefully edited for children 
of from ten to fifteen years. They are neatly 
bound and attractively printed, with illustrations 
in color and black and white by Caspar Emer- 
son, Leon D’Emo and Willard Bonte. 





From The Brownies’ Latest Adventures 


Emerald City of Oz, The. 
By & Foonk Baum. Reilly & Britton Com- 
pany. 

The last “Oz” book that Mr. Baum will do. 
Every one will want it to complete their set of 
wonder books. It is amply illustrated and quite 
as entertaining as ever, with the charm of the 
grotesque that has never failed this author. 


Grimm’s Tales for Children. 
George H. Doran Company. 
Favorite tales for little folks, told in easy 
words, printed in big type, with many gay litho- 
graphs. 


Magical Man of Mirth, The. 
By Elbridge H. Sabin. George W. Jacobs 
& Co. 
An amusing fairy tale, pleasantly illustrated, 
for boys and girls of from eight to twelve years. 


Folk Tales from Many Lands. 
Retold by Lilian Gask. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
Old popular tales, such as “Snow-White,” to!d 
in a new way, chiefly for the sake of supplying 
text matter for some very artistic drawings by 
Willy Pogany. Splendidly printed, with elab- 
orate initials and head-pieces, a book for larger 
children who are still within the age limits of 
fairy tales. 


Prince Pimpernel. 

By Herbert Rix. Dana Estes & Co. 
_ The adventures of a little girl in fairyland, 
interesting both in its reading matter and 
pictures, which are above the average in their 
color work. 


TALES 


Uncle Remus and the Little Boy. 
By Joel Chandler Harris. Small, Maynard 
& Co. 

Some fortunate little folks have a rare treat 
in store for them in this new volume of the 
ever popular “Uncle Remus” stories, with its 
delightful illustrations in colors and in black 
and white by J. M. Conde. The stories and 
verses are clever and entertaining, and the pic- 
tures are liberally interspersed. As a whole, this 
is one of the most attractive books offered to 
the juvenile trade this year. 


Castle of Four Towers, The. 
By Netta Syrett. R. F. Fenno & Co. 
A real, old-fashioned fairy tale, richly illus- 
trated. 


Brownies’ Latest Adventures, The. 
By Palmer Cox. The Century Company. 
A new Brownie book that needs no recom- 
mendation. Here are our little friends at a 
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From Prince Pimpernel 


quilting bee. at an ice harvest, in a forest fire, 
and engaged in repairing the streets. Just as 
wonderful as ever and the rhymes as entertain- 
ingly done. 
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Rewards and Fairies. 
By Rudyard Kipling. 
Co. 

Story-loving children have a rare treat in 
store for them in Mr. Kipling’s new book, which 
is a continuation of Dan and Una’s adventures 
under Puck’s leadership. 

It is safe to say that no present-day writer 
quite so thoroughly understands the art of writ* 
ing fairy stories as does Mr. Kipling, and there 
is a wholesomeness and flavor to the modern 
tales that ought to make them classic in the 
years to come. Dan and Una wander with Puck 


Doubleday, Page & 


From Star People 


through many strange scenes, and meet cele- 
brated people, who regale them with wonderful 
tales of happenings of long ago, especially as to 
“why” certain great historical events happened 
just as they did. 

This book merits the heartiest commendation 
and will do much toward filling the demand for 
first-class juvenile literature felt by all those 
interested in children. It will appeal to the 
grown reader quite as forcibly as did Mr. Bar- 
rie’s play, Peter Pan, to the adult theater-goer. 


Forest Foundling, The. 
3y S. H. Harner. Dana Estes & Co. 
A fairy story that is immensely entertaining. 
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Its illustrations are by Herbert Rountree and 
comprise some very good color pictures and at- 
tractive pen-and-ink sketches. The little forest 
foundling will appeal to smaller children, while 
the element of the “fairy” in the tale gives a 
pleasant incentive to the imagination. 


Other Side of the Rainbow, The. 
By Florence Bone. Eaton & Mains. 
A tale of “Old-fashioned Jane” and the land 
of the fairies, whither Jane went. Daintily illus- 
trated and ornamented. 


Mopsa the Fairy. 


By Jean Ingelow. J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. 
Bimbi. 


By “Ouida.” J. B. Lippincott Company. 
Two classic juveniles of earlier days, reissued 
with illustrations in color, making two delightful 
juveniles for holiday purposes. 


Steps to Nowhere. 
3y Grace Duffie 
Taylor Company. 
A big, amusing wonder book, as interesting as 
the “Oz” books, and full of splendid drawings 
and color pictures. Just the thing to keep the 
children in a delightful frame of mind; a book 
to stimulate energy and imagination. 


Lilac Fairy Book, The. 
Edited by Andrew 
Green & Co. 

A new volume in the “Rainbow” series, stories 
from many lands which Mr. Lang has_ been 
bringing together in translations for a number of 
years. Handsomely bound and illustrated. 


The Baker & 


3oylan. 


Lang. Longmans, 


Star People. 
By Katharine 
Mifflin Company. 
A fairy book based on astronomical facts. A 
new idea that ought to appeal to parents, since 
it gives much information through the medium 
of fairy tales. 


Fay Dewey. Houghton 
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From The White Kitten Book 


[Concluded on page 292) 


Hollow Tree Snowed-In Book. 


By Albeit Bigelow Paine. Harper & 

Brothers. 

A companion book to The Hollow Tree and 
Deep Woods Book. It gives. Nature stories 


based on the habits and lives of the Possum, the 
*Coon and the Black Crow who lived in the Hol- 
low Tree. A species of “Uncle Remus” stories, 
done in Mr. Paine’s usual inimitable way. Some 
of the titles are “Mr. Dog at the Circus,” “The 
Widow Crow’s Boarding-House,” “The Snowed- 
In Literary Club,” “When Jack Rabbit Was a 
Little Boy,” and “A Hollow Tree Picnic.” The 
author has made his own illustrations, amusing 
pen-and-ink sketches. 


Favorite Fairy Tales. 
Harper & Brothers. 

A popular-priced edition of a juvenile that has 
been a favorite for some years. It is a collec- 
tion of well-known fairy tales, copiously illus- 
trated by Peter Newell. 














The Husband’s Story* 
HIS is another of the alto- 
gether too numerous matri- 
monial problem novels with 
which the public is flooded. 
David Graham Phillips writes 
well, as we know, but in this instance it is 
regrettable that he has not chosen a dif- 
ferent subject. 

The book purports to be an actual his- 
tory of the experiences of some of the 
social climbers who have come to play so 
large a part in New York society. 

It is an interesting and exciting tale— 
impossible, of course—of how the daughter 
of a small undertaker from Passaic, New 
Jersey, secures for herself the highest 
social supremacy New York can give her. 
She is aided by the wealth her husband 
managed to acquire by methods more or 
less unscrupulous. After marrying her 
daughter to a British peer, she finally 
divorces her commercial husband, to marry 
a prince of the royal house of Italy, thus 
securing herself a high rank in European 
court circles. 

The husband is the typical American 
business man, sordid and hard with his 
associates, but overgenerous to the point of 
cowardice when his wife and daughter are 
concerned. You feel his weakness and 
sordidness, despite the gleams of generosity 
he displays at times. It is doubtful if a 
more bitter arraignment of the selfish 
women of the idle rich has ever been 
written than this cold, clear analysis of the 
methods employed by his wife in her social 
climbing. 

As an absorbing society novel, this book 
will no doubt be a pronounced success, 
but the plot is unpleasant in the extreme. 
and few of the characters are even a little 
likable. 

*TuEe Huspanp’s Story. By David Graham 
Phillips. D. Appleton & Co. 








Whirligigs* 

This posthumous volume by O. Henry 
represents some of his best work, and will 
no doubt be treasured in future years as 
a valuable addition to American literature. 

Whirligigs includes twenty-fcur short 
stories and sketches, each written with the 
inimitable humor and pathos so character- 
istic of the man whose untimely death is 
still regretted by the American reading 
public. 

There are tales of the tropics, of the 
wild West, of cosmopolitan New York, in- 
cluding the Bowery, and of the typical 
American country village. Each is a mas- 
terpiece of its kind, both for its clever por- 
traiture and for the naturalness of its 
descriptions. ‘The farmers have genuine 
hayseed, the cowboys sport six-shooters 
and lariats, and the natives of the tropics 
are picturesque in their procrastinating 
idleness. If the Bowery tough has lost his 
slang and now expresses himself in pure 
English, we are indebted to O. Henry for 
his introduction to the new type, which 
no doubt is true to life and the more 
humorous for being unexpected. 

This is a book to be regarded as a 
future classic. 


The Guillotine Clubt 

Even the most enthusiastic admirers of 
Dr. Mitchell’s larger works are keen in 
their appreciation of his story-teiling skill. 
Never has that rare talent been displayed 
to better advantage than in this new vol- 
ume, which includes four stories, each rich 
in the charm so generally accredited their 
distinguished author. 





*Wuirticics. By O. Henry. Doubleday, Page 
& Co. 

+Tue Guitiotine CLus. By S. Weir Mitchell. 
The Century Company. 
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“The Guillotine Club,” which names the 
book, is an account of a unique club in 
Paris, composed of the descendants of the 
people who perished on the guillotine dur- 
ing the Reign of Terror. Its rival is the 
Jacobin Club, composed of descendants of 
the first Jacobins, and the antagonism 
between the clubs is almost as in the days 
when the Royalists and the Jacobins rent 
France asunder. 

But only Dr. Mitchell could have con- 
ceived the humorous possibility of a man 
belonging to both clubs and being com- 
pelled to fight a duel with himself. 

“The Fourteenth Guest” is a_ well- 
written society tale which leaves the 
reader’s interest stimulated by an unsolved 
mystery. “The Mind Reader” and “The 
House Beyond Pretty Marsh” each give 
the reader a touch of the occult mysticism 
in which Dr. Mitchell so frequently 
indulges. 

The book is charmingly illustrated by 
André Castaigne and F. R. Gruger. 


Anne Kempburn* 

Anne Kempburn, Truthseeker is a com- 
fortable novel of generous proportions. It 
concerns present-day labor difficulties in 
England. 

Paul Arrington, an overwealthy man of 
leisure, being drawn into the contest with- 
out leanings to either side, takes up the 
work of a statistician in order to furnish 
figures to both sides of the movement im- 
partially. Anne Kempburn, the daughter 
of a country minister, becomes his under- 
secretary, together with Max Aston as 
secretary. The self-imposed labors of 
these three people, who are all of inde- 
pendent means and their own taskmasters. 
is an interesting study of the way the ques- 
tion of the times has forced itself upon 
the rich to be answered. 

Paul Arrington alone has not the cour- 
age of his lack of convictions, and, as a 
member of the Conciliation Council, he 
hinders arbitration and sadly delays any 
decision from being reached, simply 
through his inert neutrality. Through his 
love for her sister, Anne succeeds in for- 
cing him from his non-committal policy, 
and a peaceful settlement of difficulties 
ensues by which a strike is averted. 


guerite Bryant. Duffield & Co. 
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The book is full of good company, espe- 
cially a Skye terrier, by name Mac- 
donald, whose silent part in the march of 
events is by no means negligible. 


Janey Canuck in the West* 
Those who enjoyed Impressions of 
Janey Canuck Abroad have a new pleasure 
awaiting them in this volume, which de- 
picts Janey’s experience in the Canadian 
Northwest. Janey sees men and _ things 
with a cool, clear eye, and has an unusual 
faculty for imparting her impressions to 
others. The book abounds in whimsical, 
original witticisms, clever descriptions, and 
strong, beautiful word paintings of the 
magnificent scenery of the great North- 
west. 
It should be especially popular with the 
non-fiction reader who is yet appreciative 
of something light and entertaining. 


The Red Bloodedt 


The same virile literary style that char- 
acterized his former work, Jn Closed Ter- 
ritory, is manifested in these diverse chap- 
ters, relating adventures, daring exploits 
and “deeds of dreadful note,’ among cow- 
boys, Mexicans, Indians, Abyssinians, and 
in Somaliland. Good, hot, rosy blood, full 
of dare, defiance of danger and scorn of 
death, seems to be found almost anywhere 
by a man who is of the same cult, and 
whose personal experiences seem to range 
all over the world. But if he did not add 
keen observation, clever exploitation and 
the faculty of getting at the pith of every 
story, he might be a great traveler and 
hunter, but not a brilliant author, whose 
stories unfold themselves so easily and so 
humorously that the smooth art of the pen 
is hardly realized. He seems at once to 
take on the character he describes. and uses 
the idiomatic language of any of his heroes 
with a freedom that would argue long 
acquaintance. Mr. Bronson’s present vol- 
ume is fully illustrated, and will appeal to 
young men and lovers of Western tales 
especially, for they have the snap and go 
to them that hold the attention to the end. 
Laughable, pathetic, thrilling, such a story 
as “Circus Day at Mancos” would alone 





*JANEY CANUCK IN THE West. By Emily 


Ferguson. Cassell & Co. 
+THE Rep Broopep. By Edgar Beecher Bron- 
son. A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 
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secure a delighted audience among all 
readers who enjoy a fresh sensation. 


The Key to Yesterday* 


The Key to Yesterday is a story based 
on the loss of a personality. 

Robert Anglo-Saxon is a man who re- 
covers consciousness after an injury to 
his skull, with no remembrance of his 
past. He assumes the name of his race 
for lack of any other. But although Des- 
tiny had played a strange game with him, 
battered his identity to unrecognizable 
fragments, and set a seal on his past, yet 
his genius she could not efface. His talent 
for painting survives the wreck of all his 
former years. That and an old key which 
he found in his pocket are the only clues 
which remain to him. 

The story opens in Kentucky, where the 
artist has fallen in love with a Southern 
beauty. Their marriage is delayed by a 
journey to South America in search of 
some intimated evidence in regard to his 
identity. 

Some thrilling adventures follow before 
the lovers finally meet again in Paris, 
where the past is unlocked and the mys- 
tery of vesterday solved. 


The Mercy of Fatet 


The story of a man who repents too late 
of his sin against a woman and returns to 
find her dead and their child vanished. 
After amassing a fortune in the Kiondike, 
he starts out in search of his daughter, 
whom he has never seen, and to whom, 
after nineteen years, he hopes to make the 
reparation he failed to make the mother. 

In spite of his supposed repentance, his 
first sin is not without second repetitions, 
but the author condones such weaknesses 
as only incidental to the hero’s commend- 
able quest. In the end the daughter is 
found, but only to have fate snatch her 
from him again in a disaster at sea. The 
thought that her death was sudden and 
without suffering is sufficient comfort for 
the father. 

A case of blackmail forces him to con- 
fess all his past misdemeanors to a young 
and innocent girl whom he is about to 


*THEe Key to YEstERDAY. By Charles Neville 
Buck. W. J. Watt & Co. 

*THe Mercy or Fate. By Thomas McKean. 
Wessels and Bissell Company. 
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marry. She makes light of his offenses 
and sees in them no obstruction to their 
marriage. 

On the whole, it was with a most un- 
wonted mercy that fate pursued Stephen 
Marlowe. One feels that he was deserv- 
ing of an altogether merciless fate. 

The book is without any distinction 
whatever, in style, construction or dia- 
log, and the Nemesis which it portrays 
is subversive of all morality. 


Leonora* 


As a heroine, Leonora is interesting be- 
cause of a spirit of perversity which in 
real life is anything but such to intimate 
associates. The girl once explained herself 
by saying: “It is my greatest pride to be 
unconquerable. I live on it. . . . I've 
protested against people and against things, 
: but above all, I’ve protested 
against conditions. It’s the com- 
promises people make which kill them.” 

However, there was considerable excuse 
for Leonora’s habitually uncomfortable 
state of mind in the fact that incompati- 
bility had caused the separation of her 
parents when she, her sister Clara and 
her brother Tommy were mere children. 
Clara, with an over-materialized nature, 
found that spending three months alter- 
nately with either parent meant for her so 
much the more indulgence, but over- 
spiritualized Leonora from the first was 
precocious enough to feel that she had 
been robbed of a home, a real niche in the 
world. Tommy was just a boy, and took 
things as they came. 

Throughout the greater part of the story 
the author seems to bear witness in 
Leonora’s unhappiness to the evils of 
family disunion, and then, after all, she 
makes protest against the selfishness which 
is the foundation for most such conditions 
futile by causing her young heroine, who 
had “lived by the law of sacrificing the con- 
crete to the ideal,” to attain the summit of 
her womanhood by realizing that “the 
ideal was nothing without the concrete,” 
which here means that she capitulated with 
circumstances by marrying the divorced 
man without whose companionship she 
felt that she could not exist. The moral, 
if any, must be personally discovered by 
each reader. 





*Leonora. By Frances Rumsey. D,. Apple- 


ton & Co. 
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Let the Roof Fall In* 

This is an Irish story, a rather tenderer 
thing than “Frank Danby” usually does. 
Lord Ranmore makes love to Rosaleen 
O'Daly, a dependent on his estate. He 
promises to wed her, but is killed before he 
can do so. His cousin and heir promises 
to look after the girl, whom he himself 
has loved, and he marries her, bringing up 
Terence’s child as his own son and heir. 

The development of character is quite 
remarkable in its way. The mother love 
in Lady Ranmore, the dowager, is excep- 
tionally well portrayed. And the happi- 
ness that grows out of the unfortunate 
circumstances of their wedding, with its 
subsequent misunderstandings, places 
Derry and Rosaleen in a peculiarly human 
light, the nobility of each rising to confront 
the specter of the shame the beloved 
Terence had placed upon them. 

As usual with this author, the novel is 
splendidly written, evincing a masterly con- 
struction, as well as a depth of earnest pur- 
pose that is more distinctively Irish than 
English. 


Jehanne of the Golden Lipst 


Miss Knowles-Foster has written a his- 
torical romance of the young and beautiful 
Joanna I, Queen of Naples and Countess 
of Provence, whose court was the home of 
Boccaccio and Petrarch, and whose name 
was sung by trouvéres of old in Langue 
d’Oc as “Jehanne of the Golden Lips.” 

This brilliant granddaughter of Robert 
the Wise was married as a mere child to 
her cousin Andrea, brother of Ludwig the 
Great, King of Hungary. Her husband, 
however, was excluded from the throne, 
save as prince consort, and rendered a 
powerless cipher. The impetuous, head- 
strong, vivacious nature of the Southern 
queen soon clashed with the more re- 
strained and sterner qualities of her 
Northern husband. In consequence, Nea- 
politans, Provencaux and Hungarians took 
sides, and after three years of constant 
broiling Andrea was found murdered. 

War followed, in which the Hungarians 
triumphed. Jehanne escaped to Avignon 
with her lover, Louis of Taranto. In the 
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course of events she was tried for the mur- 
der of Andrea, found innocent, and finally 
succeeded in recovering her throne and in 
having her lover crowned king beside her. 

It is a captivating love story and, fortu- 
nately for the sake of romance, stops short 
of history: Joanna survived her fourth 
husband! 

Those who are attracted by the historical 
foundation of this story will be interested 
in The Beautiful Queen: Joanna of Naples, 
by Francesca M. Steele, which, curiously 
enough, has appeared simultaneously with 


Jehanne of the Golden Lips. 


Captain Ferrercourt’s Widow* 


The book begins well, and one cannot 
but sympathize with Mrs. Martin, who 
wants to find out the mystery concerning 
her lodger, who calls herself “Mrs. Ferrer- 
court.” But as the story progresses, and 
the mystery is solved, the situations be- 
come unnatural, the developments rush on 
to an improbable pass, and the reader’s 
interest flags before the book is finished. 
There are attempts at humor again and 
again, but the effort is so obvious that the 
humor is lost. Few of the characters are 
true to life, or appeal to our judgment or 
affection. Possibly the best are Hester, 
the overworked servant of the boarding 
house, whose devotion to “Mrs, Ferrer 
court” is a pleasing touch, and James, the 
faithful valet. The book has, however, 
little to recommend it other than the fact 
that as far as diction goes it is well written. 


The Haunted Kingt 


The story of Israel’s first king, Saul, and 
of the bitter enmity between the Israelites 
and the Philistines is admirably told in Mr. 
Thomas Emmet Moore’s recently pub- 
lished book, The Haunted King. In the 
preface the author explains his aim in writ- 
ing the story. To few of us is it given to 
attain our purpose so well. ‘The tale, while 
not keeping to the Biblical narrative ex- 
actly, is still sufficiently historical to hold 
one’s deep interest. It is full of ‘“move- 
ment, color, vitality,” as Mr. Moore says 
he wishes it to be. And not only this, but 
it is full of charm. ‘There are wonderfully 





*Ler THE Roor Fatt In. By “Frank Danby.” 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 

*JEHANNE OF THE GoLDEN Lips. By Frances 
G. Knowles-Foster. John Lane Company. 


*CapraIN Ferrercourt’s Wipow. By M. F. 


Hutchinson. Longmans, Green & Co. 
*THE Hauntep Kinc. By Thomas Emmet 
Moore. C, M. Clark Publishing Company. 
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beautiful descriptions of Nature, and the 
character studies are all well done, many 
claiming our admiration and affection. As 
to the battle scenes, it is as though we saw 
them enacted before us. Possibly the 
strong point of the book is the sharp con- 
trast the author brings out between the evil 
and licentiousness of the Philistines as 
against the high ideals of the Israelites, the 
former showing the darkness of heathen- 
ism, the latter, the desire and struggle for 
light and the knowledge of God. There 
is a love story running through the book 
which also brings out this thought. 


Wind Along the Waste* 

Wind Along the Waste takes its title 
from a line of Omar Khayyam on the 
purposeless outcome of things. 

Gonda Byrne, an artist of distinction in 
Paris, widowed at twenty-six, is found en- 
gaged to Herbert Montgomery. His ultra 
refinement and thoroughgoing decorum 
ageravate her. She laments his brute 
nature, which has been entirely obliterated, 
and thirsts for a more warlike wooing. 
The instinct for the rape lies deeply em- 
bedded in her nature. She must be won 
by might. A blow appeals to her more 
than a caress. Breaking off this uncon- 
genial engagement, she falls in with a com- 
mon Apache—a highway robber of Paris 
—throws in her lot with his, and leads a 
double existence of no small dishonor until 
disclosure threatens her. 

The character of this heroine has much 
in common with W. W. Story’s Cleopatra 
in the poem of that name. 

Bessie GRAHAM. 


The Unforeseent 


This is a most interesting study of a 
young girl’s attempt to “live her own life,” 
as the saying is, which generally means 
her solution of the problem of what to do 
until she gets married. 

Evelyn Gaynor, after a college career, 
is discontented with the narrow limits of 
a country home life. She leaves for New 
York and takes a responsible position on a 
magazine. The magazine, however, is of 
minor importance, and its appeal circum- 





*Winp ALONG THE Waste. By Maude An- 


nesley. John Lane Company. 
+Tue Unroresken. By Mary Stewart Cutting. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 
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scribed. She still chafes at limitations and 
restrictions. 

A young author meets her, and takes to 
reading his manuscripts aloud to her in 
her apartment in the evenings. His help- 
less egotism and discernment of her intelli- 
gent criticism make his visits far from 
disinterested, but his sincerity un- 
questioned by the girl. 

There is another man, of sterling quali- 
ties, who is tied down by financial respon- 
sibilities which he has magnanimously 
assumed. Evelyn, in her admiration for 
him, is reproached by the fact that limita- 
tions and restrictions have been the mak- 
ing of Douglas Forbes. 

The character of his sister, a widow de- 
pendent upon him, is one that the reader 
is placed strangely out of sympathy with 
till the end. Our sudden conversion to 
the cause of this woman is a master stroke 
reserved for the last. 


Dixie Hart* 

In the author’s usually attractive style 
comes this new novel, Dixie Hart, making 
a strong appeal to our sympathy and pleas- 
ing us by the delicious vein of humor run- 
ning throughout. The story hinges on the 
fact that the hero, Alfred Henley, marries 
a woman whom he has always wanted, 
after the supposed death of her first hus- 
band. Living next door to this ill-mated 
couple, for so they soon find themselves 
to be, is Dixie Hart, a loving, brave- 
hearted young girl who is trying to support 
two almost helpless old people. Henley and 
Dixie unconsciously fall in love, but there 
seems no likelihood of its ever reaching 
fulfilment. Suddenly the first husband, in 
true Enoch Arden style, comes back, 
claims his wife, and Henley is a free man. 

If the story is a bit long in coming to 
its climax, it is so full of interest that one 
forgets it, and forgets too that it is not 
well put together—that it is a group of 
amusing incidents lacking continuity. 

The character of Dixie Hart is one to 
sweeten one’s thoughts long after the tale 
is finished. The book is well worth read- 
ing, is full of origina! situations, and of 
philosophical suggestions on the part of 
that meddlesome old man, Wrinkle. 

The dedication is to Mr. Richard Wat- 
son Gilder. 


FOeS 
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The Paternoster Ruby* 


Here is a rather brilliant detective story, 
in which figure the enmity of two financial 
giants; the love of the nephew of the one 
for the daughter of the other; and the 
struggle for the possession of a wonderful 
gem, that results in the murder of its sup- 
posed possessor. The story is full of 
rapidly moving events, and displays an un- 
usual talent for characterization, ranging 
from the contradictory old Felix Page, the 
victim of his own plot to victimize his 
enemy, to the nervous, high-strung, but 
lovable Belle Fluette, who waxes melo- 
dramatic and turns pathetically ridiculous 
when she believes her lover’s life and 
honor to be at stake. 

The author contrives to keep his mys- 
tery mysterious until the very end of the 
story, when a rather unexpected climax is 
evolved. 


The Prodigal Pro Tem.t 


A young man starts out to paint pictures 
—in spite of the protestations of his 
father, who has made a fortune in cook 
stoves. On a country road he comes across 
a maiden in distress, and offers to aid her 
to the extent of impersonating her rene- 
gade brother, whose refusal to return 
home threatens to kill their blind father. 

The general mix-up that arises out of 
the impersonation, a confusion that is not 
at all lightened by the fact that the artist 
falls in love with his supposed sister, 
makes a splendidly entertaining story. The 
climax is reached in the coming of the real 
brother, and the confession of the fraud, 
which has not only made an old man happy 
but has served to cause the “prodigal pro 
tem.” to appreciate his own parents rather 
more than heretofore, with the result that 
he goes and gets them, and brings them 
into the country where he himself is to 
claim his adopted sister as his bride. 


Young Wallingford? 


As usual, Mr. Chester is breezy and 
frank and American and up-to-date. He 
is not so clever as in The Early Bird; 


*THE PaterNostER Rusy. By Charles Ed- 
monds Walk. A. C. McClurg & Co. 

*THE Propicat Pro Tem. By Frederick Orin 
Bartlett. Small, Maynard & Co. 

tYounc WaALLINGForD. By George Randolph 
Chester. Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
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there is less of the romantic element; but 
“Young Wallingford” is as keen a youth- 
ful scoundrel as one could find anywhere; 
and his mixture of good and evil, his ab- 
sence of pose, his free manner of man- 
aging shady financial transactions, all go 
to make a most engaging story. 

Men, especially, will be interested in the 
character and methods of Wallingford, 
and will regard him as a most admirable 
delineation of a certain type of American 
so-called confidence men of which there 
are far too many representatives. 


The Siege of the Seven Suitors* 


Mr. Nicholson indulges in a light, fan- 
tastic comedy in this new novel. Having 
evolved a situation as grotesque as possi- 
ble, he proceeds to play various entertain- 
ing changes upon it, to the infinite delight 
of his many readers. 

A young man helping a friend to win 
the girl he loves, finds himself brought 
into contact with an entirely different 
character, a younger sister of the girl in 
question, and as unique and captivating a 
young person as one could find in many 
days’ journeyings. Hezekiah, as this rather 
remarkable person is called, plays any 
number of odd pranks to help along the 
fun of the concerted wooing of her sister's 
seven suitors, and to these pranks the hero 
—a chimney builder—contributes his full 
share of inventive faculty. 

Various new features by way of athletic 
tea rooms, haunted fireplaces, and _ roof 
fencing as a species of gymnastics, are 
gravely introduced, while all the time the 
author has his quiet laugh, in which the 
reader joins him. 

How the seven suitors are finally dis- 
posed of gives the climax to the story, with 
a postlude in the romance of Hezekiah and 
her “chimney man” conspirator. 


The Second Chancet 


Pearl Watson reappears in this second 
story by Mrs. McClung, and the indomi- 
table Watsons continue their lives along 
the lines first laid down in Sowing Seeds 
in Danny. To both Louisa Alcott and 
Marion Taggart, Mrs. McClung might be 





*THE SIFCE of THE SEVEN Surtors. By Mere- 


Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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said to owe something, though her inimi- 
tably touching portrayal of the daily events 
in the commonplace lives of a poor family 
to whom a small legacy comes as a veri- 
table Godsend owes nothing to anybody. 

How Pearlie Watson sends her little 
brothers and sisters to school; how the 
Watsons take a farm in the country; and 
how they come to be of such immense 
benefit to their still poorer and far less 
happy neighbors, all go to make a most 
humanly appealing little tale, to which, for 
good measure, the author adds a capti- 
vating love story, in the consummation of 
which Pearlie again has her share. 


Pan’s Mountain* 

It is always left for the Princess Trou- 
betskoy to do the daring thing and to 
etherealize it. In a way, Amelie Rives 
might be called a rarefied “Victoria Cross.” 
No situation possible to humanity is beyond 
the reach of her pen, and yet her delicate 
imagination always contrives to give a 
poetic glamour even to the most hideous 
circumstance. 

In Pan’s Mountain the author takes a 
young girl, in the heart of Europe, and 
gives her an English poet for a lover. The 
girl is unique in that she is wholly inno- 
cent, a child of Nature and of the outdoor 
world, with just a touch of genius to make 
her dangerous. The idyl between this girl 
and the Englishman progresses beautifully 
up to a certain point. There tragedy is 
introduced, which leads the man to con- 
fess to the possession of a wife already, 
a confession that drives the girl mad, im- 
pels her to kill her lover in a rather start- 
ling, somewhat theatrical fashion, and 
leaves her, the mother of a child, in a 
pathetic state of half-wittedness over 
which the author deftly draws the curtain. 

There is only one comment that can be 
made on Princess Troubetskoy’s latest 
effort—the talent expended on this book 
might well have been used in a better 
cause. 


The Impostort 


Mr. John Reed Scott goes back to the 
Annapolis of Colonial times to find a set- 
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ting for this new romance, which is as 
fine a piece of work, from a literary view- 
point, as Mr. Scott has done. 

The action centers about the niece of 
the Colonial governor, who falls in love 
with a certain English nobleman who has 
appeared on the scene in rather romantic 
circumstances. This man, according to his 
story, was the sole survivor of a vessel 
wrecked on the Atlantic coast; he came to 
the governor with the best of introduc- 
tions from English officials, and Annapolis 
society received him as befitted his appar- 
ent state. 

The story goes on to reveal the truth 
of the career of this so-well-vouched-for 
nobleman, who turns out to be a scape- 
grace son expelled from home by his 
father. “When the boat in which he was 
coming to America was wrecked, he was 
cast on the shore with the corpse of an 
English nobleman of note. He possessed 
himself of the man’s clothes and papers, 
and played the “impostor.” 

The tale works out to a satisfactory 
climax, introducing meanwhile a_pictur- 
esque pirate and many deeds and events 
of excitement and daring. 


Lady Good-for-Nothing* 


It is very strange how certain facts of 
life seem to grip the novelists of the 
present day. Not even our best writers 
quite escape the fixed groove, and so often 
their lack of escape can be given no valid 
reason. For instance, this tale of Colonial 
America, with its rich, aristocratic English 
hero, and its beautiful but humble Ameri- 
can sea-maiden for heroine, might have 
been one of the most delightful romances 
of this season if Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch 
had been content to let the story take its 
own way. There would have been noth- 
ing in the least inconsistent in his letting 
the English earl marry the girl he had so 
carefully educated—indeed, that was pre- 
cisely what he wanted to do; but, no, the 
heroine must suddenly be equipped with 
scruples—unfortunately her natural scru- 
ples against becoming a man’s mistress in- 
stead of his wife do not seem to enter into 
the calculation—and here we have a situa- 
tion as unnecessary as it is disagreeable, 
where it might have been just the opposite. 

*Lapy Goop-ror-Noruinc. By A. T. Quiller- 
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Let us hope that Sir Arthur will go back 
to his usual way of presenting stories in 
entirely good taste. 


The Home-Comers* 

Winifred Kirkland tells a simple, enga- 
ging little tale of a family in the country. 
A fond old grandmother—a wonderful 
character, by the way—uses a small legacy 
to bring her four orphaned grandchildren 
to stay on the farm with her. The diffi- 
culties she encounters with the oldest girl, 
who has had a taste of artificial city life, 
and with the oldest boy, whom she sends 
to college, but who fails to repay her many 
sacrifices with either good behavior or 
good scholarship, entirely engross the 
reader’s attention. 

“Gran” is a lovable old soul, a woman 
of fine feeling, in spite of her simple coun- 
try life, with its lack of opportunities. Her 
victory over Miriam’s selfishness and 
affectation presents a picture not without 
its pathos, but it is also a picture of many 
agreeable and entertaining phases. Miss 
Kirkland’s sense of humor is of the 
variety that belongs only to the great heart 
—her tears lie very near her smiles, and 
the sad parts of her story are always tem- 
pered by little optimistic touches that take 
away any hint of bitterness or cynicism. 


The Better Mant 


This is the story of two clergymen and 


a woman. Both men—one, polished, re- 
fined, conventional; the other, crude, un- 
couth, and startlingly original in method— 
fall in love with a beautiful and wealthy 
girl, a parishioner of the more genteel 
minister. The struggle which the woman 
has to choose between the two—a struggle 
that is decided by the heroic action of the 
less refined of her lovers—gives the sub- 
stance to the tale, which introduces ecclesi- 
astical politics and certain forceful pictures 
of an important industrial situation to add 
point and provide background for the 
romance. 

Dr. Brady is at home with a subject of 
this kind, and he writes with a conviction 
that tells. At the same time, he lets his 
romantic imagination play over his charac- 
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ters and events in a way that gives charm 
to the tale and thereby aids in the presenta- 
tion of its lesson. 


The Caravaners* 


The genial author of one of the most 
popular books ever translated from the 
German into English has lost none of her 
wit, satire, brilliancy, clever observation 
or humor in this quaint exposition of a 
German baron and major’s personal trials 
on a curious vacation “caravaning.” He 
goes to England with his wife, to put in 
a month in one of those odd little houses 
on wheels, drawn by one horse and piloted 
by the driver, who walks, and his misery, 
to which may be added his conceit, bom- 
bast, selfishness, stupidity, impertinence, 
and, last but not least, his abusive tyranny 
over his young, amiable and _ well-bred 
wife, being all told by himself in the most 
ignorantly frank manner, makes a story 
over which you continually laugh, and 
which is so subtle, after all, when studied 
carefully, that it is an intellectual exposé 
of real things, real evils, in the German 
make-up, manners and character. 

The ‘countess, who writes, is a woman 
of the world, and mentally holds herself 
aloof from the other classes, calmly judg- 
ing them from the high standpoint of 
experience, culture, travel and fortunate 
environment. She can afford to smile at 
the idiosyncrasies of her countrymen, and 
is not slow to show up the small follies and 
the ignorance of the women whose ways 
are apparently those of their great-grand- 
mothers. 

But she makes a most amusing book out 
of her studies, and while a little acrid at 
times, almost too keenly giving the thrust 
to people of her own nation, she certainly 
adds greatly to the joy of others, and will 
be appreciated, followed and admired as 
long as she wields her trenchant pen. The 
print of the volume is large and readable, 
but the illustrations are totally inadequate, 
and it would have been better had they 
been left out altogether. The artist evi- 
dently tried to be humorous in the German 
style, but utterly fails to convey any ide 
of the real story he tries to depict. 
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Red Pepper Burns* 

Dr. Redfield Pepper Burns is as likable 
a character as has appeared in some 
months of fiction. His flaming red hair— 
with a temper to match—dominates the 
story, which all the time reveals in this 
busy and successful surgeon a man with 
a heart of gold, a grown-up boy with a 
passion for people, and a lover as winsome 
as lover can or could be. 

The story is really the romance of 
“Red.” His adoption of a homeless little 
boy brings him into contact with a beau- 
tiful young widow, who has also lost her 
little son. How “Red” woos and wins 
the widow gives the tale, while incidentally 
we have picture after picture of the cases 
the doctor treats, with so much heart as 
well as skill, the sacrifices he makes, the 
trials he undergoes, so that even on the 
day of his wedding he postpones that inter- 
esting ceremony to perform an operation 
that will save a young life. 

An automobile—the doctor’s “Green 
Imp”—figures in the story, and “Red” and 
Ellen have some happy times with it. 

The book is clean and attractive—quite 
in the usual Richmond style, which is 
always taking. 





The Shears of Destinyt 

Russia gives the setting for this adven- 
turous romance—a kind of Graustark tale 
—in which a young American champions a 
Russian princess who is heart and soul in 
with the Nihilists, while her father is a 
military governor under the Crown. 

Drexel meets the princess on a train. 
They pass for man and wife, in order to 
save the girl from being searched. Drexel 
loses his heart to the beautiful woman, fol- 
lows her and finally identifies her. Enemies 
make things pretty difficult for them, and 
only by a chance do the princess and her 
brother escape execution. 

Naturally, the American wishes to marry 
the girl and take her away from these Rus- 
sian dangers, but she is too patriotic to go, 
and sacrifices her love for what she con- 
siders to be her duty. Which gives the 
tale a rather sad and unsatisfactory ending. 
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Just Folks* 


This study of the Chicago slums might 
well go hand in hand with Jane Addams’ 
works on sociology. Miss Laughlin must 
have done her share of “slumming,” to 
acquire the information and the knowledge 
of character which make Just Folks a 
tender, touching picture of the world of 
poverty that dwells in certain sections— 
large sections—of all our great cities. 

There might have been a little less of 
the book, in the matter of pages. To an 
extent, the author has let her enthusiasm 
for the poor and her ambition to win sym- 
pathy for them overcome her novelist’s 
instinct for pleasing her public. However, 
those who become alive to the possibilities 
for pathos and humor that enter into the 
life work of pretty Beth Tully will manage 
to be satisfied with the somewhat insuffi- 
cient romance that links Beth with Hart 
Ferris. Undoubtedly the story was written 
with a distinct purpose, and that purpose 
the author has amply fulfilled. 


In and Out of a French Country 
House? 

Caustic, ironic, keen as a briar, yet capa- 
ble of exquisite sympathy, especially with 
Nature, the writer of this half-novel. half- 
narrative of life and scenery in Breton 
France gives us one of the cleverest de- 
lineations of the present characteristics of 
high society outside of Paris that has 
appeared in an age. One could wish that 
space might be allowed in a review for a 
hundred quotations. The story is of the 
loves of a beautiful American widow, ab- 
surdly rich, hailing from Boston, and a 
French baron, equally rich, whose hatred 
of women who ran after him leads him to 
be almost a hermit on one of his estates. 

The intriguing to bring these two to- 
gether by the interested relatives, the side 
histories of other characters, and the im- 
pressive, non-committal attitude of the 
writer and teller of the tale, make a series 
of socially diplomatic pictures which aid 
one to bear the inevitable descriptions of 
the places they visit. Yet, really, with the 
soft-toned illustrations, like delicate visions 
of the sweetest and most charming places, 
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keeps a still more attentive 
the people who rush through 
motors, or allow themselves time to 
breathe, to enjoy that very scene. A pleas- 
ure also is the light-weight paper, which 
makes the large volume so easy to handle. 
It is a novel, embellished by real things, 
one might say. You get to know the old 
curé, the marquis, the duchess, Claire and 
Carolus, as intimate friends. The under- 
current and prime motive of the work, 
however, is evidently to prove that an 
international marriage, in the best possible 
circumstances, is still a failure, and not to 
be advised. Here are a_ few striking 
touches: 


one 


Without a jewel, in a simple yet most effective 
blending of black and whites, Héléne de Grasse, 
in evening dress, was one of the most dazzling 
visions I have ever seen decorating mahogany. 

He had the delicate haste, the sense of agree- 
able importance, of the Parisian who enters one 
salon to disseminate the gossip he has heard in 
the last one he has visited. 

Madame de Grasse’s coquettish inclinations 
were held well in hand. Later on the inevitable 
liaison might be a necessity; at this period one 
such attachment would be fatal. For the liaison, 
whether one be widow or wife, is, in reality, a 
confession of matrimonial failure. 


The Spread Eagle* 


As good a volume of short stories as 
has appeared in a long time is that of 
Gouverneur Morris, The Spread Eagle. 
Mr. Morris has the rare gift of being able 
to write every kind of story and please 
every good taste. The tale which gives the 
book its name is one of the best, though 
it is hard to use the superlative degree to 
one when all fall into that class. The 
spirit of the first story, “The Spread 
Eagle,” is splendidly American. The hero 
and his father are the kind of Ameri- 
cans who like Europe as a place to travel 
in, but love America as a place to do 
everything in, and love Americans just be- 
cause they are Americans—bless them! 

“The Spread Eagle” is a “society story” 
—yet it is about real people, with real 
hearts, who don’t let society guide them 
in their love affair, but trust to that organ 
which does often do a deal of good if one 
is only brave enough to be guided by it. 
This pair of hearts is most satisfactory 
indeed, and everybody seems | “to live 
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happy ever after,” which is always the 
only sensible ending. 

There are other stories almost as nice 
as the first. One of the East Side in New 
York is heart-breaking in its tragedy. 
There is a lovely one, too, about Christ- 
mas, as sweet as anything Dickens ever 
wrote. All the tales have the wit and 
sparkle of the clever American story 
writer, and are full of the things one likes 
to read about—love, loyalty, courage 
strength and power. 


Annals of Ann* 

Ann is decidedly a clever and likable 
little girl, as imaginative as Anne of Green 
Gables and as quaint as Rebecca. ‘The 
story of Ann is told through her own 
diary, which she keeps in desultory fashion 
from about her tenth to her fifteenth year. 
Ann is an only child, of comfortably situ- 
ated parents, and she has several inter- 
esting cousins who fall in love and get 
married and have babies—all of which give 
Ann much food for reflection and inspire 
her pen to a precocious epigram that is 
sometimes startlingly grown up. 

Ann is what a grandmother would call 
an “old-fashioned” child, and, like most 
so-called old-fashioned children, she is 
mentally keen and picturesque in her mode 
of expression. 

Altogether, Ann will find hosts of 
friends, who will be glad enough to laugh 
over her advanced theories and to condone 
her faults for the sake of her lovable 
nature. 


The Gift Wifet 


An American surgeon, given to periodic 
spells of dipsomania, finds himself travel- 
ing in Europe with a fatherless child on 
his hands just at a time when he feels one 
of his lapses coming on. What becomes 
of the child he does not know, and when 
he himself awakes to consciousness, he 
finds that he has come into Turkey, is 
a patient in a harem, and the veiled woman 
who nurses him makes him the confidant 
of her pathetic story. He rescues the 
woman, who is a wife in name only, and 
takes her to Europe. After long and 
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strenuous searching, the missing child is 
found, and the physician discovers that, in 
spite of his infirmity, the “gift wife” of the 
harem loves him and wishes to marry him. 
The story ends with a rather charming 
love scene. 


Sonny’s Father* 


Mrs. Stuart needs no introduction to 
book lovers, and a story about Sonny and 
his father is more than welcome. The 
dear old man, whom we all love, tells us 
more about “Sonny” and “Mary Eliza- 
beth” and their now large family, which 
we are glad to hear. 

Each chapter is in the form of a mono- 
log, the family doctor—familiarly called 
“Doc”—an apreciative listener. The old 
man gives his ideas of women, children, 
whom he loves dearly, wealth, the giving 
of Christmas and other presents. His 
description of Mary Garden in Salome 
would draw crowds to see the perform- 
ance. 

Together with much that is amusing and 
witty, we listen to his experiences of sor- 
row and bereavement—of God’s dealings 
with him and his family—and the trusting 
spirit of his loving heart brings a glow of 
thankfulness to ours. 


Playing the Game* 

This story of a society girl is another 
chapter in the “House of Mirth’—grim 
mirth with boredom at its root. Its inci- 
dents run the gamut of daily social occur- 
rences, a presentation at court, European 
travel, bridge parties, all the wonted ways 
of the social marionettes. It is written 
intimately in the first person, by a girl 
who, beginning with her début, recounts 
her life down to her final disillusion. 

The opportunity for a brilliant inter- 
national marriage is urged upon her by 
a worldly mother. After accepting the 
attentions of her titled admirer and suffer- 
ing the embarrassment of a premature 
announcement of the engagement in the 
newspaper, it slips out that the baron is 
already married. The girl’s reputation 
seems compromised. To save herself 
humiliation before society, she tries the 


*Sonny’s Farner. By Ruth McEnery Stuart. 
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dangerous experiment of pretending to be 
engaged to another man, who delights in 
“playing the game.” This sham love 
affair has, of course, the result of chang- 
ing her pretended suitor into an earnest 
one, and of deterring the man whom she 
really loves and who loves her. 

The game is one of intense interest, and 
the player one of the most sympathetic and 
appealing figures. As a picture of the 
effete stock which goes to make up society, 
so called, it cannot fail to endure. 


Opal* 


Readers of Pa Flickinger’s Folks and 
their doings in magazine stories will be 
glad to meet old acquaintances again in the 
story of Opal, where many of the family’s 
old and new doings have been woven 
together into a novel. 

It is a tale cf humble working people, 
whose ways are as out of the ordinary way 
as they well could be. The characters are 
all “characters,” full of quaint and original 
expressions in their talk, with a humor 
and pathos all their own. The trials of 
poor Opal in introducing more polished 
and conventional manners into her house- 
hold are as funny as they are futile. And 
nothing could be more unspoiled or un- 
touched by any worldliness than her own 
love episode. 


The Doomed Cityt 


The story of The Doomed City centers 
around the career of the Golden Berenice, 
daughter of Herod Agrippa, and last of 
that famous Herodian line of Christian 
persecutors. 

Married to Polemo, King of Pontus, she 
exposed their baby daughter to death 
rather than have her raised in the Hellenic 
faith. The child, supposedly dead, fell 
under the protection of the historian 
Josephus. Polemo, to be revenged on his 
wife, planned the destruction of Jerusalem. 
3ack of all the provocative acts of suc- 
cessive Roman procurators, history has 
discovered the wicked policy of this Pontic 
king, goading them on to war. Responsi- 
bility for the insurrection of the times has 
been newly placed. 
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The king detected his wife enamored of 
Crispus, a young Roman destined to suc- 
ceed him on the throne. To put him be- 
yond Berenice’s reach Polemo persuaded 
Crispus into a mysterious marriage with 
a bride veiled beyond recognition, whom 
he vowed not to claim before three years. 

In the meantime the fall of Jerusalem is 
effected, and the ward of Josephus, who 
has been raised a Christian, finds her 
father her country’s enemy; her mother 
the mistress of Titus, her city’s destroyer ; 
and herself the innocent cause of ruin. 


Mrs. Fitz* 

Mr. Snaith has written a novel of 
present-day life in England full of satire 
on the foibles of society. Mrs. Fitz is an 
imaginary crown princess and an heiress 
apparent to the throne of Illyria. To 
escape the lot of queen she elopes with an 
English lover, Fitzwaren. For several 
years she maintains her incognita success- 
fully, although her passion for the chase 
and an imperiously challenging personal- 
ity might well have betrayed her to the 
countryside. 

An insurrection in Illyria leads to an 
attempt on her father’s life and her own 
abduction. Her husband effects her re- 
capture. The king himself then makes the 
journey to England to plead with her the 
responsibilities of her heritage. If she 
decline to heed, the days of the monarchy 
are numbered. 

The difficulty of her position is tragic. 
On the one hand is the future of her coun- 
try, depending upon her assuming the 
burden of sovereignty and accepting a 
royal consort, and on the other is the 
sacrifice involved, the surrender of her 
husband and child. How the conflict be- 
tween love and duty was waged and won 
is the story. 


The Amusing Mr. Inglesidet 
In this rambling tale of a home-loving 
gentleman of London, and his two enter- 
prising daughters, Mr. Lucas gives us a 
series of pictures of London society of 
the more unconventional order. Mr. Lucas 
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loves the poetry of the great city and its 
river— 

There is a beauty of the wild and a beauty ot 
the city; and it is the beauty of a city river— 
and a city of human energy—that the Thames 
so exquisitely has. The colour that it borrows 
from the sky is less wonderful than that which 
it gains in conflict with the glow of gas and 
electricity. Its sunsets must be thickened and 
engloomed by factory smoke ere they can tinge 
it with the hues we know. Only thus it becomes 
our stream of mystery, 


The group of odd characters who 
fraternize with Mr. Ingleside remind one 
of some of Charles Lamb’s droll fellow 
clerks ; indeed, the tone of the book reflects 
something of “Elia.” Each short chapter 
brings in some new phase of London busi- 
ness or society life, and is told with much 
quaint humor and gentle satire, in Mr. 
Lucas’ characteristic vein. 


Caleb Koons* 

This new book by Russell Kelso Carter 
introduces to the public a character com- 
bining the best qualities of “David 
Harum,” “Eben Holden” and “Pa Glad- 
den,” besides some very original ones of 
his own. 

“Judge” Caleb Koons is a justice of the 
peace in a little Western town, and he 
explains his philosophy thus: 

I got it into my head when I was a kid that I 
wouldn’t never walk twice over the same street 
in life, so if I wanted to give a lift to any chap 
that'd tumbled into the gutter or was in danger 
of doin’ it, I must watch out an’ keep at it every 
day. Then I noticed that most of the streets 
was dark an’ gloomy an’ the folks that walked 
along had a powerful hard time to carry their 
loads. So I made up my mind I’d try to help 
the sunshine get spread ’round all I could an’ 
make the band play the best tunes I knowed 
wherever I went. Got to be a habit with me 
*fore long an’ now I can’t help it. It seems sec- 
ond nature, I reckon. 


And certainly the “Judge’s” sunshine 
philosophy will help every one who reads 
this book. The plot of the story is a little 
hackneyed—rather on the Sunday-school 
library order—but the interest is sustained 
throughout. 

There are few of the new books which 
have more to commend them to the aver- 
age reader, and Caleb Koons merits a very 
large sale. 





*CALEB Koons. By Russell Kelso Carter. 
C. M. Clark Publishing Company. 
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Gladstone’s Religious 
Correspondence* 

F it be proper to use the word “pend- 
ant” to describe so important and 
weighty a book as this, let us call it a 
pendant to Morley’s splendid Life of 
William Ewart Gladstone. To appre- 

ciate thoroughly the present volumes of 
correspondence on things ecclesiastical and 
religious, one should have read Morley’s 
work. But to have read Morley is not to 
duplicate the task in reading this, for this 
is distinctly supplemental to it. 

The average person, even if naturally 
interested in his religion and in his church, 
is hardly likely to pause long enough over 
these crowded tomes to know them. Turn- 
ing over their pages at random, he is 
tempted to say that life is too short to put 
in time on such a mass of correspondence 
largely about English ecclesiastical dis- 
putes, notwithstanding the eminence of its 
author. And such a critic is in a measure 
likely to be right. The book would not 
have suffered from omissions. But, grant- 
ing that there is more of it than even the 
specialist needs, the work richly repays 
study, even by an American, to whom not 
a little of the controversy is dead and with 
out lasting consequence—even though re- 
garded as furnishing the links of historical 
grasp. 

In his introduction, Mr. Lathbury says 
that Mr. Gladstone’s correspondence will 
be read for what he has to say rather than 

*CORRESPONDENCE ON CHURCH AND RELIGION 
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for the way in which he says it. The let- 
ters, he adds, “will chiefly appeal to those 
who care to see grave questions gravely 
handled, and handled by a man who from 
his first entrance into public life was im- 
mersed in great affairs and passionately 
interested in the issues involved in them.” 

The present reviewer admits that this 
may be true of certain admirers of Glad- 
stone, but the way in which Gladstone says 
what he says is to him the stronger appeal 
—admirer of the Great Commoner as he is. 

In the largest view, these letters in their 
entirety are a unique study of the workings 
of a great mind. It is the study of a 
master wrestling with the profoundest of 
all human interests in the actuality of 
statecraft. We see the master mind now 
positive, now open, now fixed, now yield- 
ing, and, in the totality of sixty years of 
public life, self-developing, while control- 
ling the trend of events. 

Very interesting is Gladstone's exem- 
plary consciousness of the difference be- 
tween looseness and breadth. Whatever 
may be called bias of personal interest in 
him seems not to hinder his fair valuation 
of his own partisanship or of those whom 
his formula excludes. 

He is wonderfully discriminate. He can 
differ while he admires. He can separate 
the right from the wrong in his opponents’ 
positions and allow full credit for their 
right. 

The plan of the book is to group the 
letters chronologically under their chief 
subject heads. These are on questions of 
Church and State, ecclesiastical patronage 
and university reform, the Oxford move- 
ment, the Scottish Church, Oxford elec- 
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tions, controversy with Rome, controversy 
with unbelief, education. Added to these 
is a group of letters to his children, per- 
sonai matters, and appendices of more or 
less interest. This shows the scope of 
contents, although it does not show the 
incidentals within the outline. 

As a writer, Mr. Gladstone is sometimes 
a little heavy. But his studious exactness 
in the choice of phrase to fit his thought 
results in something almost akin to bril- 
liancy in many a statement worthy of per- 
manence as a model of expression as well 
as a truth of striking force. These gems, 
too, show the character of the man—his 
intensity of purpose, his fairness, his sub- 
tility, his courtesy, his clear sight, his 
moral and religious control. Take one or 
two sentences at random: “I fecl that I 
cannot write a letter, even to you, without 
misrepresenting myself, and the more so 
as I try to write seriously and plainly” ; 
“You would do me a great favor if you 
would give me at any time your own con- 
demnatory judgment when you think that 
I have written in a manner at variance 
with the law of love’; “I cannot tell in 
Newman’s book what the thing really is 
for which he is arguing.” It seems paltry 
to quote a few lines from such a volume of 
variegated controversy, public and _per- 
sonal, but space forbids more. 

These letters are full of the man—his 
deepest heart, as well as his biggest mind 
—limited to a single phase of his thinking 
as they mostly are. 

The volumes are handsomely presented 
by the publisher, both as to typography and 
as to photogravure illustration, which is 
generous and of high grade. 


PATTERSON DvuBols. 


The Spirit of Romance* 


If The Spirit of Romance is somewhat 
unevenly written, its critical value is 
beyond dispute. Frederic Manning is one 
of the few, if not the only one of the 
“younger generation” who have attained a 
finished style of prose. But if Mr. Pound’s 
prose is not so good as his verse, there are 
exceedingly good paragraphs in the con- 
fusion of quotations and translations, and 
he writes quite as well as the authors who 


By Ezra Pound. 
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have preceded him in the field of romance 
and medizval literature. 

Mr. Pound's facility and learning have 
given him a brilliant position among his 
contemporaries as a poet, and he Spirit 
of Romance should add to his fame as a 
critic. As a poet, Culm is more human, 
but his poetry is so Irish that one must 
know and love Ireland in order to appre- 
ciate it, as one must know Provence, per- 
haps, to value some of Mr. Pound’s 
poems; in others he shows the vigor of 
Campbell and the delicacy of Flint. 
Frederic Manning has written two very 
fine poems; with these exceptions, his 
poetry falls far below his prose, which, as 
evidenced in his Scenes and Portraits, is 
of a very high order. 

With Mr. Pound, criticism consists 
chiefly of a most enthusiastic defense of 
the poets he loves, and is accompanied by 
unerring appreciation of their fine quali- 
ties, with perhaps more _ sympathetic 


understanding than has appeared in lit- 
Symon’s 


erary criticism since Austin 
Studies in Seven Arts. 

He presents the personality of the poet 
he criticizes as briefly as possible, but with 
careful thought and significant quotation. 
The Spirit of Romance covers a vast field 
of literature, exhibiting the qualities of 
numerous poets and giving many poems 
known only to scholars. 

The chapter on Arnault Daniel should 
create a small revolution among those 
who take Provengal scholarship seriously. 

The discovery of the parallel between 
Lope de Vega’s Acertas Errando and 
Shakespeare’s Tempest will excite the 
interest of students of English drama. 

The chapter on Latin lyrists provokes 
greater interest than the cataloguing of 
these authors by J. A. Symonds in his 
Renaissance in Italy. 

Although the purpose of the book is 
introductory, it is the most readable book 
which covers this period in literature ; and 
while doubtless the chapters giving the 
greatest pleasure are those treating of 
familiar subject matter, it will save both 
time and labor to students who intend to 
take up the early period of Romance Lit- 
erature, and who want to acquire a knowl- 
edge of its general features. 

Mr. Pound’s method is not the usual 
one. He neither catalogs nor generalizes, 
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but takes what he considers the most 
salient and significant feature of a man 
or a period and examines it fully. This 
method is distinctly illuminating, throwing 
as it does a high light on what in his judg- 
ment is valuable and leaving everything 
else in shadow. 

In The Spirit of Romance the treatment 
of Dante may be compared with interest 
with Professor Santiana’s in the Three 
Philosophic Poets, as both books rank 
Plato and Dante together, and lay empha- 
sis on the Paradiso as Dante’s highest 
achievement. 

Considering the extent of Provencal lit- 
erature, we should be grateful to Mr. 
Pound for condensing into a book of mod- 
erate length so much exact information, 
without the tedium of so many scholarly 
works; for, in spite of certain obvious 
faults of style, The Spirit of Romance 
shows fine scholarship. 

As a translator, taking their versions of 
the First Canzone of the Convito, Mr. 
Pound compares favorably with Shelley, 
although he has not acquired the grace and 
beauty of Rossetti. 

J. WELLs. 


Studies in Spiritism* 

This latest contribution to the subject of 
spiritism serves only to make confusion 
worse confounded in the minds of ordi- 
narily intelligent persons seeking after 
truth. The author, Dr. Amy E. Tanner, 
has had the assistance of Dr. G. Stanley 
Hall, who concurs in her conclusions. The 
book is a long one. In part, it ic a general 
discussion of the subject, in which analysis 
and criticism of the published reports of 
the Society for Psychical Research bear a 
prominent part, and, for the rest, there are 
accounts of six sittings with Mrs. Piper. 

The author is hardly fair toward mem- 
bers of the society in stating their attitude. 
Some of them do believe in spiritism, but 
the greater number take a rather sceptical 
position, feeling that spiritism is not 
proved, although on some grounds they 
think it probable. They are very careful 
about accepting any phenomena as eviden- 
tial, but our author rejects everything on 
grounds which are not wholly creditable. 
Over and over, her position is that be- 


cause there might have been fraud or col- 
lusion, or lucky chance, or telepathic com- 
munication, the evidence must be rejected. 
This same principle would destroy all evi- 
dence on any subject whatever. Still, it 
must be said that she makes a very keen 
analysis of most of the phenomena, and 
her arguments must be squarely met. In 
company with Dr. Hall, she had six sittings 
with Mrs. Piper, and the results were not 
satisfactory. No ore would take much 
stock in spiritism based on these reports. 
Dr. Hodgson purported to communicate, 
but the results were unsatisfactory. 

The author’s accounting for the Piper 
phenomena and others of the sort is in- 
genious, and a little harder to believe than 
spiritism itself. She believes Mrs. Piper 
to be honest, but that her trance states are 
wholly mundane in their connections, that 
they are a state of subconsciousness in 
which she imagines much and remembers 
more, and that the “controls” are figments 
of subconscious operations. Her belief in 
the powers of telepathy, as defined by her, 
is rather stronger than that of most per- 
sons who have studied the subject. She 
does try to explain it to some extent, but 
the fact is that telepathy is only a name 
for phenomena little understood and which 
are even denied by some persons. She 
has little faith in what might be called 
long-distance or wireless telepathy, but 
does think it can explain a good deal of 
the Piper phenomena, with subconscious- 
ness doing the rest. Yet, Hugo Miinster- 
berg utterly denies that there is any 
subconsciousness at all! 

The book is interesting and suggestive, 
if not wholly conclusive. It forms a new 
chapter in what is to be a very long book 
on the history of the development of 
psychology. 

JoserH M. Rocers. 


The North Pole* 


It is needless to say that this is an epoch- 
making book. No other volume printed 
in 1910 has so peculiar a significance or is 
so assured of permanency. 

Mr. Peary reached the North Pole in 
1909; a little over a year later, his account 
of the journey to the field of discovery 
appears in some dozen languages, with the 
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pictures made on the trip, and all the data 
concerning the important results achieved 
scientifically set forth. 

Ex-President Roosevelt writes an intro- 
duction to the volume. He says that 
Nansen foretold Peary’s success, recounts 
how he himself bade Peary Godspeed in 
1908, and how he finally received the great 
news while encamped directly under the 
Equator. He goes on to say: 

Probably few outsiders realize the well-nigh 
incredible toil and hardship entailed in such an 
achievement as Peary’s; and fewer still under- 
stand how many years of careful training and 
preparation there must be before the feat can 
be even attempted with any chance of success. 
A dash for the Pole can be successful only if 
there have been many preliminary years of 
painstaking, patient toil. Great physical hardi- 
hood and endurance, an iron will and unflinch- 
ing courage, the power of command, the thirst 
for adventure, and a keen and far-sighted intel- 
ligence—all these must go to the make-up of the 
successful Arctic explorer; and these, and more 
than these, have gone to the make-up of the chief 
of successful Arctic explorers, of the man who 
succeeded where hitherto even the best and 
bravest had failed. 

Commander Peary has made all dwellers in 
the civilized world his debtors; but, above all, 
we, his fellow Americans, are his debtors. He 
has performed one of the great feats in our 
time; he has won high honor for himself and 
for his country; and we welcome his own story 
of the triumph which he won in the immense 
solitudes of the wintry North. 

Gilbert H. Grosvenor, of the National 
Geographic Society, Washington, D. C., 
has written a foreword, which is, in effect, 
a history of the struggle to reach the North 
Pole, a struggle that began as early as 
1527, in the reign of Henry VIII, of 
England. 

Commander Peary’s narrative explains 
fully the plan of the expedition, and the 
preparations made for it. ‘Then he enters 
upon a detailed account of the various 
stages and phases of the journey north, 
the climax to chapters such as “The Wel- 
come from the Eskimos,’ “A Walrus 
Hunt,” “The Long Night,” “Christmas on 
‘The Roosevelt,” and “Off Across the 
Frozen Sea,” beginning when he an- 
nounces “The Final Spurt Begun,” and 
culminating with “We Reach the Pole.” 
At this point Commander Peary writes: 


Yet with the Pole actually in sight I was too 





weary to take the last few steps. . . . I 
turned in for a few hours of absolutely neces- 
sary sleep. . . I could not sleep long. 


The first thing I did after waking was 
to write these words in my diary: “The Pole 


at last! The prize of three centuries. My 
dream and goal for twenty years. Mine at las! 
I cannot bring myself to realize it. It all seems 
so simple and commonplace.” 


The ceremonies at the Pole were not 
elaborate. The exploring party planted 
five flags: the silk American flag Mrs. 
Peary gave her husband fifteen years ago, 
and which he has always carried wrapped 
about his body on his expeditions; the 
colors of the Delta Kappa Epsilon fra- 
ternity, the Navy League flag, the Red 
Cross flag, and the “World’s Ensign of 
Liberty and Peace.” 

After the story of the finding of the 
Pole, an account is given of the journey 
home. 

The one hundred and ten illustrations, 
eight in color, have been selected from the 
collection of some fifteen hundred nega- 
tives made on the trip. ‘They are in most 
cases splendid photographs—remarkable 
when one considers the conditions under 
which many of them must have been taken. 

To the general reader these pictures will 
have an especial importance, as they do 
so much to explain and illuminate the text. 

There will be three editions of The 
North Pole: the present edition for the 
general trade, a library edition, aud an édi- 
tion de luxe of five hundred copies auto- 
graphed by the author. ‘The publishers 
have made an excellent book of the edition 
for general distribution, which will, of 
course, be the one most widely read. 

N. B. Carson. 


Queer Things About Egypt* 

Mr. Sladen is a well-known writer of 
delightful books that keep one all smiles 
from beginning to end. Hitherto he has 
given us Egypt and the English, The 
Tragedy of the Pyramids, The Secrets of 
the Vatican, Queer Things About Japan, 
and proved his facility as a most pleasing 
observer of the humorous, beautiful and 
majestic in races, Nature and art. The 
present large volume, amply illustrated by 
photographs taken by himself, is sumptu- 
ous in its get-up, and if one wishes infor- 
mation of everyday living in Egypt, either 
for the tourist or of the native, it would 
be a valuable guidebook, as well as a 
mine of amusing suggestions and advice. 
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“English as She Is Wrote in Egypt,” 
“Humors of the Egyptian Servant,” 
“Queer Things About Cairo Society,” 
“Chips from the Court,” and forty other 
attractive titles, lead one from chapter to 
chapter with no thought of time, for the 
anecdotes, incidents and clever criticisms 
of all he finds are full of that gay and easy 
enjoyment which lends a constant charm 
to every tale. Mr. Sladen is a man of 
the world, who sees things quite from a 
cosmopolitan point of view, and some of 
his expressions are sufficiently original. 
“The Story of the Naughty Princess” and 
“Sister Veronique’—‘‘a very capable old 
lady ; even the wily Egyptian was no match 
for her !’’—and the many social adventures 
of “Agenoria,” suggest a state of social and 
sometimes physical undress, quite suited 
to a climate at 127 degrees, and also of 
the gossipy character of the sojourners, 
whose winters are “put in” at Cairo for 
various reasons—many of them simply 
going to flirt. The latter portion of the 
big book is, however, devoted to descrip- 
tions of places not usually visited by the 
rambling and desultory tourist, who thinks 
he has seen Egypt if he has explored 
Thebes. “The Marvels of the Great 
Oasis,” ‘“Assuan, the City of the Idle 
Wealthy,” and many other points of in- 
terest, are described in the same attractive 
manner, and when you have finished, you 
feel as if Egypt were not so far away, or 
foreign or strange; for you have come to 
know in detail thousands of things about 
the people, ways of living, ways of travel, 
where to go, what to see, what to buy and 
where to buy it, and whom you will meet, 
and where. Of one’s own town one could 
hardly know much more! 
Cora Linn DANIELS. 


The Inspiration of Prophecy—An 
Essay in the Psychology of 
Revelation* 

Much has been written concerning the 
psychology of religion in recent years, and 
these studies have undoubtedly thrown 
considerable light upon the great spiritual 
crises in human life. Men are coming to 
understand more and more that religion is 
not a mere incident of environment and 


*THE INSPIRATION OF PropHECY—AN Essay 
IN THE PsycuHo.ocy oF REVELATION. By G. C. 
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tradition, but an essential part of life. 
They used to talk about “getting religion,” 
but to-day it is a mere commonplace to 
speak of man as “incurably religious’”— 
religion is not something that is imposed 
upon him: it is a part of him. 

This emphasis has led men to endeavor 
to discover the great psychological laws 
which govern this force in human life. 
This is what our author tries to do in con- 
nection with the particular phase of re- 
ligious life concerning which he writes. 
In a thoughtful way, he tries to show that 
while the process of the communication of 
revelation has been marked by an extraor- 
(inary variety, there is to be found be- 
neath the variety the working of certain 
persistent and fixed principles. 

This is done by a more or less detailed 
study of the records of revelation and of 
the conditions under which the minds of 
the different prophets apprehended the 
Divine message. The chapter headings 
suggest the lines followed in this inquiry: 
“Divination in Early Hebrew Religion,” 
“The Psychology of Divination,” “’lransi- 
tion from Divination to Prophecy,” ‘The 
Prophetic Excitation,” “Its Psychological 
Conditions,” “Prophetic Audition,” “Pro- 
phetic Vision in Amos,” “The Psychol- 
ogy of False Prophecy,” “The Gift of 
Prophecy at Pentecost,” “The Spirits of 
the Prophets.” While the author recog- 
nizes the supernatural in the prophecy of 
the Bible, the tendency of the study is so 
to explain the phenomena of revelation as 
wholly to naturalize the process. In his 
anxiety to do this he becomes exceedingly 
inconsistent in some of his exegeses of 
Scripture. His explanation of the speak- 
ing with tongues at Pentecost is a striking 
illustration of this fact. 

While the study is very suggestive and 
helpful, we are still waiting for a clear, 
comprehensive book that will intelligently 
restate the great fact of inspiration. This 
book helps, but we need a more compre- 
hensive and satisfactory presentation of 
the facts. Joun M. MacInnis. 


Spanish Art and Artists* 


Most timely is a book on Spanish art, as 
there are scores well acquainted with the 
names and best-known pictures of Italian 
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painters for one who knows by name even 
any Spanish artist, save perhaps Velasquez 
and Murillo. ‘The reason is not far to 
seek. The Spanish painters were domi- 
nated by the idea that to give expression 
to religious feeling they must depict suf- 
fering in its most terrible, most hideous 
aspect. Hence, the Saviour is shown in 
the agony in the garden, or on the way to 
Calvary, or on the cross. The Virgin is 
seen swooning at the foot of the cross, or 
as one of the group termed a Pieta. 
“Rarely,” says Mr. Arthur Symons in an 
article on the painters of Seville, “do we 
find a painter to whom the idea of beauty 
has been supreme, or who has loved color 
for its own sake.” 

But to know art in all its phases, at all 
times, and in all countries, one must put 
aside all preconceived notions, and learn 
what has been done, and how it has been 
done. And to learn the history of Spanish 
art there is perhaps no more thorough 
treatment of the subject than Sir William 
Stirling-Maxwell’s Annals. The book be- 
fore us is a recension or rearrangement 
of those annals by Luis Carrefio, with a 
most excellent “Introduction” by Edward 
Hutton. This last gives an insight into the 
conditions which hampered the growth 
and development of the national art until 
the time of Theotocopuli, familiarly known 
as “El Greco.” Velasquez impatiently put 
aside all traditions and chose coarse and 
common subjects. To one who ventured 
to suggest Raphael as a nobler model than 
those he chose to follow, he replied that he 
would rather be the first of vulgar than the 
second of refined painters. His was an 
extravagant realism. What can be more 
ugly than his Maids of Honor? Though 
showing such a mastery of all the essen- 
tials of his art, coloring, perspective, with 
arrangement of light and shade, Murillo 
must come in for a small share of adverse 
criticism for his cloying sweetness and 
sentimentality, something like that of Carlo 
Dolci in Italy, who was his contemporary, 
his art being the “one sincere insincerity 
in Spanish painting,” according to Mr. 
Symons. The catalog closes with Goya, 
who lived till beyond the first quarter of 
the nineteenth century. He possessed 
genius of no mean order, but no taste or 
restraint of power. He, too, as well as 
Ribera and others whose names must, for 
want of space, be omitted here, showed a 


fondness for depicting gloomy and horrible 
subjects. 

The book is a beautiful specimen of 
craftsmanship, binding, paper, printing, 
while the many illustrations aid in no small 
measure to an understanding of Spanish 
painting. 

Mary Ltoyp. 


A Chateau in Brittany* 


The forest of Broceliande, where Vivian and 
Merlin lived, is not far from Quimper. Merlin 
still sleeps there under a great outcrop of rock, 
near the spot where the Enchantress imprisoned 
Lancelot in her palace of marble and gold. In 
the heart of the woods is the “Endless Valley” 
where spirits of perjured lovers wander wailing 
in expiation of their treachery, and look for a 
deliverer. 


In some such interesting fashion does 
this sojourner in Brittany describe all 
kinds of places, scenery and people in that 
interesting section of France which is now, 
she says, “overrun with tourists,’ but 
which, especially off the beaten track, still 
holds its fascination in old ruins, quaint 
furniture, odd occupations, peasant dress, 


‘trade in antiquities, highly cultivated and 


romantic gardens; “flopping, splashing, 
paddling, wringing washerwomen” along 
the pools and streams; stones and springs 
to be worshiped or kissed, for luck; 
Druidical remains and hundreds of other 
features which make up this historic, 
poetic land. Her volume is most care- 
fully and handsomely prepared by her 
publishers, who have lavished the richest 
paper and best large type upon its pages, 
while seventeen full-page illustrations 
amplify the pleasing suggestions of her 
pen. 

That the lady is English seems potent, 
since she so evidently detests every one 
American and does not hesitate to call 
down anathemas (doubtless eagerly pro- 
nounced by her friends) upon American 
women who happen to be traveling about 
where she is, but, some way, there is a very 
magnanimous toleration, among us, of this 
idiosyncrasy of our insular neighbors, and 
we shall buy her pretty book to make a 
holiday gift, just the same. 

Impertinence seems to be our high 
crime. An American woman happened to 
wander into the grounds of a villa tem- 
porarily occupied by an English princess. 





By Mary J. 
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“An English lady, learning of the fact, 
indignantly exclaimed, with simple dignity, 
‘That is not the manner in which we treat 
royalty!’” Still, the Englishwoman ought 
to have reflected that since America has 
no royalty, its daughters can scarcely be 
expected to know precisely what's what in 
dealing with it. No, we hardly feel that 
there is any great difference between 
ladies, let them be princesses or what not. 
Nobody can be higher or greater than a 
lady. ‘Titles do not amount to much. I 
presume, had the princess happened to 
meet the trespasser, admiring the flowers, 
she would have been very courteous to 
her. The princess is no snob! Isn’t the 
obsequious attitude of mind curious? And 
they actually feel it. But the chateau and 
its occupants are prepossessing, for they 
include portraits of distinguished ancestors 
who seem to populate the place, and the 
dear old ruined garden is a picture. We 
follow her, too, with a slow enthusiasm, 
to St. Malo, Dinan, Auray, St. Servan, 
Carnac, and many other places in that pic- 
turesque country which she rather turgidly 
describes. 
Cora Linn DANIELs. 


St. Paul the Orator* 


Few characters in history have been the 
subject of closer and more searching study 
than that given to the life of Saul of 
Tarsus. Here is a new book on the sub- 
ject, and the author tells us that it is the 
first that has been published in the English 
language on Paul as an orator. While this 
is undoubtedly true, it is not the first book 
published in the English languagé giving 
close study to this phase of the great 
apostle’s life. No life of Paul would be 
complete without giving a large place to 
the burning messages of the prophet who 
moved the great centers of civilization in 
his day. 

Therefore, our author is very frank in 
acknowledging that, while his is the first 
work of any importance given exclusively 
to the speeches of the apostle, it is only a 
gathering up of the results of the pro- 
found studies of men like Sir William M. 
Ramsay, Mr. Rackham, Dr. Chase, Prof. 
McGiffert, and others. 


*Sr. Paut THE Orator. By Maurice Jones. 
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The work is comprehensively and well 
done, and should serve as an incentive 
to Bible students and preachers, encour- 
aging a closer study of the rich materials 
contained in those masterful addresses. 

Our author divides the addresses into 
three main classes : the missionary sermons, 
the addresses to Christian assemblies, and 
the speeches of the trial. The missionary 
sermons are those preached on his mis- 
sionary journeys to the Hellenistic Jews 
and the heathen. 

The author not only studies the text of 
the addresses, but also the circumstances 
in which they were delivered, and the crit- 
ical questions raised concerning them by 
modern critics. 

From his careful and exhaustive study 
of the speeches, Mr. Jones finds that there 
is no contradiction between the Paul of 
the speeches and the Paul of the written 
epistles. Where there are seeming contra- 
dictions, he finds that the circumstances in 
which the speeches were delivered offer 
ample explanation of the differences be- 
tween them. 


The image in the speeches is perhaps some- 
what paler, and does not possess that fulness 
of coloring which is found in the apostle of 
the epistles, but the lineaments in both 
portraits are identical. 


The author also comes to the conclusion 
that the speeches credited to the apostle 
are the genuine utterances of the apostle, 
and that we have in them a priceless contri- 
bution toward our knowledge of St. Paul’s 
life. character and teaching. 

The book is a seed packet for the 
preacher and will undoubtedly suggest 
many a helpful sermon. 

Joun M. MacInnis. 


The Book of the Bretons* 


To open Mr. Edwards’ new travel book 
(it regards Brittany this time) is to con- 
front one of the handsomest books of the 
present season. Even the cover is re- 
splendent in its red and gilt, showing the 
arms of the ancient province, and inside, a 
fine letter-press and a lavishness in illus- 
tration meet the eye. 

The letter-press is, on the whole, of 
higher quality than the text. Though 





*BRITTANY AND THE Bretons. Written and 
Pictured by George Wharton Edwards. Moffat, 
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the picturesqueness of all things that are 
Breton, from St. Malo, the corsair city, 
and Dinan, the William-the-Conqueror 
town, in upper Brittany, down to the Point 
de Raz and Penmarc’h, via Lorient and 
Pont l’Abbé and Douarnenez, is not wasted 
upon Mr, Edwards, he has not in the pres- 
ent volume composed a book about that 
picturesqueness: he has merely added to 
his sheaf of sketches, notes scribbled, in the 
course of railway journeys, on the mar- 
gins of his Souvestie, his Anatole Le Braz 
—or even his Baedeker. Sometimes his 
volume is even based upon the text of these 
useful volumes, rather than upon any mar- 
ginal jottings. And all of this is served 
up in a series of undigested and sometimes 
indigestible chapters. One could almost 
forgive the absence of literary style—for 
Mr. Edwards is first of all an illustrator— 
if this defect were not positively aggra- 
vated by carelessness in the proofreading 
of whole sentences and of English phrases 
as well as of French words and accents. 
(These last are now neglected altogether, 
now conscientiously misplaced.) It is im- 
possible not to be disappointed in Brittany 
and the Bretons as a book: the more so in 
view of the opportunity that was the trav- 
eler’s; for he seems to have visited all 
corners of the fascinating province. 

The illustrations are, after all, “the 
thing,’ and these are scattered with a 
lavish hand. ‘They certainly interested 
Mr. Edwards in the making, more than 
his chapters did; they will hold his reader’s 
interest longer, too. Yet these illustra- 
tions seldom reach anything like distinc- 
tion. Sometimes they attain prettiness— 
about as often they impress one chiefly by 
their want of purpose, either in total effect 
or in detail. Mr. Wharton is careless of 
the artistic values, whether in landscape 
or in portraiture. In the latter he is no 
great psychologist. He is a facile general- 
izer in his art, as well as in his chapter on 
“Characteristics.” 

In discussing a book issued primarily 
with a view to service at the Christmas 
season, I would, however, avoid captious- 
ness. Certain it is that Brittany and the 
Bretons will form a delightful volume for 
many to purchase, and for as many more 
to receive, on December twenty-fifth. Per- 
haps the lover of Brittany will not take the 
deepest pleasure in either the giving or 
the receiving. And yet, as Brittany is be- 


coming better and better known, this 
attempt at literary and artistic vulgariza- 
tion is pretty sure to prove “successful.” 
It is a large book—costly and even 
magnificent. 

W. B. BLAKE. 


The Science of Poetry* 

I would express my personal gratitude 
to Mr. Hudson Maxim for an attack upon 
our mutual enemy, the sentimentalist; a 
gratitude tempered with regret that his 
vigorous mind has entered the battle so 
poorly armed, seeing that he has neither 
an extended knowledge of the matter 
whereof he proposes to treat nor a taste 
and judgment to guide him in the choosing 
of examples. 

Through the first three chapters of his 
book, one feels that with such a fool-killer 
abroad there is a chance for the oldest of 
the arts, even here in America. But in 
Chapter IV our valiant Ajax runs mad 
among. asses, and the intellectual atmos- 
phere smells of the tanyard. Surely Mr. 
Maxim must have a greater contempt for 
the general intelligence than even I, if he 
think this display necessary for the 
reader’s instruction. Why, for instance, 
drag such a corpse as that of Edmond 
Holmes through four fetid pages? Let us 
rather change our metaphor and remem- 
ber that it was dead Hector and not some 
dead Helot whom Achilles drew three 
times round the towering wall of Troy. 

Observe, genteel reader, not only do I 
criticize the book of Maxim, the last word 
from Sinai, the first revelation of poesy 
to the Americans, but I illustrate. Thus: 
The last sentence of the paragraph pre- 
ceding is “potentry,” it is also tropetry, 
ergo, it is, sic Maxim, according to the 
new chemical aspect of H. M., tro- 
potentry. 

For examples of tro-tem-potentry I 
refer you to the quotations from Shake- 
speare and E.rm, i. e., Maxim, in Maxim’s 
revelations. 

Seriously, if Mr. Maxim had confined 
himself to one-third the space, and given 
nothing but constructive theory, he might 
have produced a high-school manual of 
rhetoric which would be useful. The book 
as it stands is a curiosity. A vigorous 
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mind, some sound pedestrian thought, 

varped by a colossal conceit, bad taste and 
in execrable style, backed up by flamboyant 
advertising. It all seems such a waste, in 
a Way pathetic, because there is much 
vorth reading in the book. Nothing par- 
ticularly new. His first scientific definition 
of poetry depends on a word equally un- 
defined, i. ¢., “artistic.” His second is 
more to the point, but is equally applicable 
to painting and sculpture. Throughout the 
hook he seems to expect criticism for some 
revolutionary action. I have nothing but 
praise for his attempts, but he should do 
it better. If he is half a century ahead 
of the general public, he is equally far 
hehind the vanguard. He is apparently 
ignorant equally of the older systems of 
verse of Dante, and of Symons and Yeats. 
lf he begins by saying that six is more 
than four, he ends by saying that green is 
a prettier color than pink. 

He confounds poetry with rhetoric and 
bombast. He mingles the sound and the 
unsound. I would not ridicule his new 
technical terms, were they not unnecessary. 

[ would fain praise the work, but if I 
did so I should have to demonstrate its 
errors, which would require a volume. On 
the whole, I should rather have my own 
poetry read by some one who had read 
Maxim than by some one who had read no 
criticism of poetry. But if Maxim is not 
sufficiently interested in language to learn 
to write moderately good prose, how can 
he expect us to take him seriously when 
he essays to bronco-bust that aged steed 
which has thrown many a more able rider? 
I regret to report that the book is a dismal 
failure. 

And, despite this fact, I wish space per- 
mitted me to quote the sane things in it. 
Thus, in the middle of three pages quoted 
from Herbert Spencer: 

“Cadence is the commentary of the 
emotions upon the propositions of the 
intellect.” 

Or, page 95, Mr. Maxim’s own remarks 
on “dead metaphors”; or Chapter III, the 
best chapter in the book. 

“By poetry a thought is presented with 
the utmost economy of symbols.” 

“Poetry is the expression of imaginative 
thought by means only of the essentials 
of thought.” 

This much of the definition, however, 
applies to painting, sculpture, and the 
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equations of analytical geometry. Maxim’s 
definition is, however, further qualified to 
exclude, I think, for most people, the 
equations of analytical geometry, which 
equations are, however, much nearer to 
poetry in their essential nature than any- 
thing Mr. Maxim succeeds in defining, and 
it seems strange that a scientist should 
not have noted the kinship. I suspect that 
the noted chemist is as little a mathema- 
tician as he is master of English. 

Mind you, poetry does admit of scientific 
analysis and discussion; it ts subject to 
law and laws. Mr. Maxim is right in 
these regards, but he is no innovator; we 
have been analyzing art since the days of 
Aristotle. We have been formulating its 
laws with more clarity and _ insight. 
Poetry admits new and profounder ex- 
planations in the light of modern science, 
but Mr. Maxim has not contributed to 
the advance of this critical science; he 
has given us a high-school textbook on 
rhetoric and has clothed it in purple and 
fine tinsel, and brought it forth indecently 
and with the noise of bassoons, without 
profundity, without illumination. 

This much applies to the first part of 
the book. ‘The closing chapters cannot 
be taken seriously. Mr. Maxim’s laws for 
the counterfeiting of poetry do not pro- 
duce counterfeits which deceive any but 
the ignorant. Hamlet’s soliloquy is not 
improved in Mr. Maxim’s paraphrase. 
The pretenses in the announcement of 
the book may have led certain people to 
read it for amusement’s sake, but it is too 
dull to be even food for ridicule. It is de- 
signed, in short, for the store-post-office 
audience in Canastota and Pipe’s End. 

Ezra Pounp. 


Through Five Administrations* 
Colonel William H. Crook began his 


public career as a member of the police 
force at Washington, detailed to the White 
House; in 1864 he became President Lin- 
coln’s bodyguard and was with him up to 
the fatal night he went to the theater. He 
served in one capacity or another under 
Johnson, Grant, Hayes, Garfield and 
Arthur, a continuous career of twenty-one 
years. His reminiscences, entitled Through 
Five Administrations, have been published 
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in various periodicals, but are now put 
between covers for the first time. It is an 
interesting narrative, because of the un- 
usual point of view which we get of great 
men. It adds considerably to our knowl- 
edge of some important crises in history, 
but, in addition, it gives us some interest- 
ing atmosphere of the White House from 
one of its longest occupants. 

Although but one year with Lincoln, 
Colonel Crook’s admiration for the great 
President is unbounded. Some sidelights 
given on his character are interesting; but 
most important of all is the statement first 
published, that the guard who accompanied 
Lincoln to the theater on the fatal night 
deserted his post of duty outside the box 
and took his seat in the gallery, where he 
witnessed the murder he could and should 
have prevented. 

Particularly strange to most persons will 
be his account of Johnson in the White 
House. He came in under clouds which 
lowered until the end; but the author, who 
was with him constantly, says that he was 
always temperate, cheerful, considerate, 
and quite the opposite of the pictures of 
him drawn by unfriendly hands. John- 
ston’s reputation was worse than his char- 
acter, and he has had a certain amount of 
rehabilitation of late. 

Accounts of Grant are not so meaty, as 
the military President was taciturn, though 
always kindly. Hayes seems to have been 
the author’s beau-ideal of a gentleman, and 
his account of that administration as he 
saw it is instructive. Of Garfield, who 
died so soon, he has naturally little to say, 
and not much more of the dignified 
Arthur, who gave a tone to the White 
House it had never before known. 

These reminiscences are told in a singu- 
larly pleasing vein, without embellishment. 
The portraits are rather finely wrought, 
considering the limitations of the author, 
although it may be admitted that to live 
for twenty-one years next to the Presi- 
dency is in itself a liberal education. 


JosEpH M. Rocers. 


A Voice from the Congo* 


Although seemingly a distant echo of 
Stanley’s The Dark Continent, so indi- 
vidual and utterly different is this fine 


*A Voice FROM THE CONGO. By Herbert 
Ward. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


work that one may not fear to find any 
monotonous rewording of an old story. 
Mr. Ward has produced one of the most 
important additions to the literature of 
Africa in a way which will appeal to all 
kinds of people, especially to lovers of 
sculpture ; for one of the results of his long 
sojourn among the inhabitants along the 
Congo is a collection of his own work in 
bronze, statues and statuettes of the 
natives, so striking, masterly and original, 
that in ages hence, if preserved, they will 
make a wonderful record of a people prob- 
ably destined at last to die out. The pho- 
tographs of these bronzes, together with 
those of the implements of war, costumes 
and people themselves, add greatly to the 
value of a volume replete with interest, and 
full of stories, anecdotes and observations 
illuminating to the reader. The sympathy 
and understanding of human nature mani- 
fested by the author, plainly expressing the 
sweetness and nobility of his nature, add 
greatly to the fascination of his tales of 
bravery and even poetry among those sav- 
ages whom he studied so long. His ex- 
periences with Stanley and the expedition 
in relief of Emin Pasha are all new and 
readable, while his reflections on the con- 
dition of the country, its wild inhabitants, 
its possibilities and its drawbacks, are 
those of a man fully equipped with per- 
sonal knowledge to back his authoritative 
decisions. Altogether, Mr. Ward has pro- 
duced a really magnificent book on his 
subject, and his publishers have spared 
nothing to make the volume attractive in 
every way. 
Cora Linn DANIELs. 


Ambassador Choate’s Addresses* 


Ambassador Joseph H. Choate has col- 
lected in a volume some of the addresses 
which he made while resident at the Court 
of St. James. All of them are interesting 
and some have a permanent value. Al- 
though delivered on various subjects on 
very different occasions, one spirit per- 
vades them all—friendship between the 
two great English-speaking nations. In 
fact, the only instructions he received from 
President McKinley were to cement the 
friendship already existing. The first ad- 
dress is on Abraham Lincoln, which is said 
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to have given cultivated Britons a new 
viewpoint of our great statesman. Others 
deal with Franklin, Hamilton, Emerson, 
John Harvard and Sir Walter Scott. Less 
personal are those on the Supreme Court 
of the United States, education in Amer- 
ica, the English Bible, to the benchers of 
Lincoln’s Inn, and his farewell at the Lord 
Mayor’s banquet. 

As all of these were addressed to British 
audiences, Mr. Choate was careful to select 
just those points of view which should 
instruct his hearers and illumine his sub- 
jects. No man in America is happier in 
this form of speaking. Mr. Choate is 
witty, but never indulges in horse play; 
he employs sentiment without gushing 
over; and, better than all, he has the 
faculty of seeing the crucial points in any 
subject and handling them in a few words 
in masterly fashion. 

It is no wonder that the British tried to 
keep Mr. Choate in London. It is no 
wonder that he hated to leave, but he has 
left a record of his stewardship which is 
unique and is vastly entertaining. Never 
once were the happy relations between the 
two countries strained, and one can believe 
that the ambassador’s golden words ac- 
complished all which the lamented 
McKinley required at his hands. 


My Voice and I* 


The relation of the singer to the song 
is the subject matter of this second volume 
by the great singer familiarly known to 
the profession and followers of music as 
Clara Doria. The daughter of John 
sarnett, who was called “The Father of 
English Opera,” she has inherited music, 
through and through, and has made it the 
joyous work of her life. In the previous 
volume, called The Philosophy of Singing, 
she proved her qualifications to speak 
authoritatively on her subject, and in My 
Voice and I the suggestions she offers are 
even more striking, original and full of 
keen-sighted observation. She desires in 
this clever little book to draw attention to 
certain radical errors in the education of 
singers which she feels have become com- 
mon and almost universal. She also 
throws light on the principles that under- 
lie the true art of singing, and by this 
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means will “prevent students from wast- 
ing their time and talent in pursuing a 
wrong road, and to induce them to culti- 
rate their musical sense and to rely on it, 
instead of false and artificial systems that 
have become conventional.” She says the 
shores from here to Paris are strewn with 
the wrecks of those who have gone abroad 
for the purpose of “overcoming their 
natural defects, and who have returned 
without even a vestige of the good qualities 
they carried with them!” She advocates 
the cultivation of the will, imagination, 
soul, and practically leaving the study and 
knowledge of the actual singing organ to 
the pathologist. To cultivate feeling, in- 
telligence, temperament, to understand 
what one wishes to do, always to demand 
of oneself the best tone possible to express 
what is in the mind, will bring the result 
naturally, with unforced ease; and how to 
accomplish this, more through the soul 
than through the body, is most carefully 
and plainly directed. To students of sing- 
ing and to hundreds who, while in a 
measure successful, still feel the lack of 
something, they hardly know what, these 
brilliant chapters, founded on a lifetime of 
observation, teaching and self-culture, will 
bring a great flood of light. 


Echoes from Edinburgh* 


The World’s Missionary Conference, 
held in Edinburgh in the summer of I910, 
became the basis for a nine-volume report, 
which the Revells now issue at the very 
reasonable price of five dollars a set. But 
whereas the official report, in its long line 
of volumes, can at best find but a limited 
audience, the popular account of the Con- 
ference, written by Dr. W. H. T. Gairdner, 
will make itself welcome in millions of 
churches and homes. Dr. Gairdner has 
a gift of words that would give any nar- 
rative of his a thrill. He has the knack of 
vivid description; he knows how to make 
a picture by the turn of a phrase. He 
tells us of whom the Conference was com- 
posed; how it appeared in session; he 
defines its purposes, and records its trans- 
actions—in short, he takes us to the Con- 
ference, reproducing the march of its 
events so graphically that we can almost 
hear the speakers themselves, while the 
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scene is wonderfully impressed upon our 
mental vision. 

It is scarcely the purpose of this review 
to go into the details of the Conference as 
provided in Dr. Gairdner’s book. Those 
who are interested in what was done, in 
the questions that were discussed, and in 
the arguments that were put forward, will 
want to read the book itself rather than 
glean the meager items that a review could 
give. But there are many readers, not 
ostensibly occupied with any consideration 
of the progress missionary movements are 
making, who could, if they sat down to 
read this volume, presently discover them- 
selves very much engaged by the earnest- 
ness of spirit, the sincere faith, and the 
sane, reasonable methods revealed through 
the action and talk of this World Confer- 
ence, and many such might well be con- 
strained to confess that a new interest in 
this important subject had been inspired in 
them through Dr. Gairdner’s report. And 
all readers may with profit study the 
author’s final paragraph in his “L’Envoi 
to Readers” 


The providence of God has led us all into a 
new world of opportunity, of danger and of 
duty. God is demanding of us all a new order 
of life, of a more arduous and self-sacrificing 
nature than the old. But if, as we believe, the 
way of duty is the way of revelation, there is 
certainly implied, in this imperative call of duty. 
a latent assurance that God is greater, more 
loving, nearer and more available for our help 
and comfort, than any man has dreamed. As- 
suredly, then, we are called to make new dis- 
coveries of the grace and power of God, for 
ourselves, for the Church, and for the world; 
and, in the strength of that firmer and bolder 
faith in Him, to face the new age and the new 
task with a new consecration. 


Three Modern Seers* 


James Hinton, Nietzsche and Edward 
Carpenter have been chosen by Mrs. Ellis 
“as representing various sides of the 
moral, intellectual and spiritual outlook of 
our age.” ‘This, however, is an exceed- 
ingly broad claim. ‘That any three men, in 
any age, can represent the condition of 
mind and soul of an age is, to say the 
least, doubtful. I fancy, if Americans were 
to vote as to whom they would prefer to 
represent them as moral and spiritual men 
and women, they would hardly choose such 
a writer as Nietzsche, brilliant, eccentric, 
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original as he was. As for James Hinton. 
whom Mrs. Ellis evidently prefers of the 
three, since she devotes two-thirds of her 
book to his philosophy, she herself admits 
that he “lacked ballast, and his philosophy 
needs codrdinating.” But the well-read 
person of to-day can easily compare the 
ideas of these three prominent thinkers 
with those who indeed have been repeat 
edly accepted, both here and abroad, 
philosophical teachers and leaders—as, for 
instance, the late William James. These 
three seem to touch upon the sex question 
as the real, vital thing in life, and Hinton’s 
ideas are so difficult to understand, if his 
basis is purity, that he either does not ex- 
press himself clearly or Mrs. Ellis misin- 
terprets him. She herself may mean a 
great deal more than one can conjure out 
of her paragraphs. I will quote one that 
I cannot myself decide upon. ‘“Uncon- 
trolled impulse, elaboration of worldly 
detail, a hypocritical upholding of immoral 
so-called moralities all around us, all this 
is evident enough: but what of the sim- 
plicity and beauty of the lover who has 
passed beyond mere impulse and elaborate 
restraint into a perfect freedom? How 
many of these lovers, either among men or 
women, can any one of us count on our 
fingers?” Now, what does she mean by 
that? Of course, her little volume is full 
of such problems, and her exposition of 
the attitude of Hinton, “a veritable Don 
Quixote,” Nietzsche, “a modern Lucifer of 
intellect,” and Carpenter, “a Child of the 
Spirit,” is done fervently as an apostle, 
cleverly as a critic, and humbly as an 
admirer. 


The Spaniard at Home* 


So profusely and beautifully illustrated 
is this up-to-date work on Spain that there 
is a running comment of description to the 
eye, aS W ell as to the mind, as we take up 
the life of the modern Spaniard as he or 


she is. From the time when Sefior Bebe 
gurgles and goos at the font until he is 
buried with all due ceremony, his every- 
day life is laid before us, and in such a 
way that it seems very real indeed. Mrs. 
Roulet has lived in Spain for years, and 
is quite capable of showing its many phases 
with her plastic pen P icturesque and full 
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of gaiety, the book breathes the holiday 
spirit that so often takes up the whole 
thought and time of the Spanish. 
Festivals of all kinds are so frequent, 
dancing so universal, game playing so com- 
mon, flirting and serenading so romantic, 
courtship so delicate and difficult, marriage 
so harmonious and mutually easy, that one 
must feel such a society to be unusually 
attractive, especially in its hospitality, free- 
dom from care, slight love of money, ease 
of getting acquainted, generous presents, 
interchange of polite compliments, and 
suavity of manners. The picture drawn 
here is perhaps done too constantly in 
shades of rose and golden glories, and little 
allusion is made to any but the most agree- 
able and pleasing side of a sojourn in 
Spain; but it is sometimes a relief to read 
a book that is optimistic, palliative and en- 
thusiastic over everything; and while one 
may have an undercurrent of historical 
recollection in mind, it is enjoyable at times 
to forget and ignore. The text is enlivened 
by many charming little verses sung by the 
children at play or in honor of some saint. 
In Andalusia, lucky is the house under the 
eaves of which the swallows build their 
nests, and they have an old rhyme for the 
beloved guest: 
When Christ the Lord was crowned with woe 
And hung midst taunt and scorn, 


The swallows flew straight to His cross 
And plucked away the thorn, 


Their proverbs, too, are pungent: 


Women, wind and fortune soon change. 

He that marries a widow with three children, 
marries four thieves. 

A woman’s counsel is not much, but he that 
despises it is a fool. 

Which show that at least the Spaniard 


has his wits about him. 


Life Transfigured* 


It is difficult to characterize Lilian 
Whiting. It is perhaps a fair judgment— 
or not far from it—to say that she began 
her literary career as a sentimentalist. She 
soon commanded a considerable following, 
and especially a feminine devotion. She 
has become an extensive reader in the line 
of the psychic, the mysticai, the occult, 
the spiritistic. 
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But she is clear in her statement that 
“the transfiguration of life involves no 
mystic phenomena, no spectacular process ; 
it lies simply in recognizing in the common 
experiences of every day the divine lead- 
ing.” This is plain enough and sound 
enough for Jew and Christian. But when 
one follows her he soon finds himself out 
of the common experiences of everyday 
life into the trailings of the clouds, won- 
dering where he will bring up—or come 
down and effect a landing among the com- 
monplaces of earth. 

But thousands of persons like this. They 
recognize much truth in it, whether it leads 
anywhere in particular or not. They feel 
that there is an intention to prove that 
“life is, fundamentally, a spiritual process,” 
and that is a wholesome Christian propo- 
sition and acceptable. 

Yet it is not easy to characterize Miss 
Whiting or her work. Is she orthodox, 
heterodox, Spiritualist, Theosophist, New 
Thoughtist? She freely quotes Bible, 
Annie Besant, the astronomers, the clergy, 
the poets. Her predisposition is toward 
the occult, the magical, the mystical—all of 
which she touches with sentimentality, and 
a reverence for God in Christ. But Mrs. 
Piper and Eusapia Palladino, and the 
spirit-rappers and the telepathists, clair- 
voyants ct al., are no less in evidence. Any 
note of suspicion is repressed. 

Whatever we may hold concerning these 
shadows of the real or frauds in disguise, 
we know that we are spirits, and Miss 
Whiting’s copious quotations from such a 
variety of sources are an interesting com- 
pendium of the latest words of many 
thinkers in this field of religion and phi- 
losophy. 

PATTERSON DuBots. 


The Battle of the Wilderness* 


General Morris Schaff leaped into in- 
stant literary fame a few years ago when 
he published The Spirit of Old West 
Point, first serially in “The Atlantic 
Monthly,” and then between covers. The 
same course was followed with The Battle 
of the Wilderness. The new volume has 
the same characteristics as the old—a sub- 
stratum of history and a superstructure of 
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sentimental reflections, with many apos- 
trophes to the living and dead. 

It cannot fairly be said that the new 
volume has the general interest of the 
first, which is almost singular among books 
concerning the Civil War in its freedom 
from prejudice, its fine appreciation of 
values, and its exposition of the hopes and 
fears and trials of youth. The story of 
the battle of the Wilderness has been 
written many times, and only in slight de- 
gree does the author add to our knowledge 
of its details, although any personal narra- 
tive of such a great experience has cumu- 
lative value. Moreover, it must be confessed 
that the untutored reader will find the 
author’s style perplexing. To one who is 
trying to master the intricacies of this com- 
bat for the first time, the author’s tendency 
to halt in the middle of a movement and 
elevate some pages to reminiscence, poetic 
description, and personal or poetic apos- 
trophe, is disconcerting, no matter how 
much his rhapsodies may be enjoyed for 
their own sake. But the narrative is there 
—almost the whole of it, and the discrimi- 
nating reader will peruse the accounts of 
the battle first and then read the whole 
for its combined merit. It is almost the 
first time that the essence of poetry has 
invested the description of a single battle 
to the extent of a large-sized volume. It 
is a new form of military literature, which 
is warmly welcomed in the hope that it is 
a precursor to more. It invests fighting 
with an imaginative quality which only the 
rapt and perfervid warrior may know. 


The Oxford Spirit* 


An Oxonian who loves all aspects of his 
college town and its life, the quiet even- 
ings of reading, the delightful rambles 
over the green hills and back to the green 
college quadrangle, the fun and frolic, the 
attendance at lectures, the afternoons on 
the upper river, where the stream flows 
silently among meadows of buttercups 
from which larks soar upward with a gush 
of song—such an Oxonian has in this book 
set forth the spirit of Oxford with elo- 


*Oxrorp FRoM WITHIN. By Hugh de Sélin- 
court. Illustrated by Yoshio Markino. George 
W. Jacobs & Co. 


quence. He makes one of the characters 
an opponent of the conservative college 
town, but he always overcomes this ob- 
jector with some charming passage such 
as this, speaking of the wise youth who 
are fully enjoying their college years: 

They spin out their time of residence as a child 
spins out a sunny afternoon on the beach. They 
drink in beauty and happiness, and all the things 
that make life good, like the sunshine. . . . At 
Oxford the conditions of life are good and right. 
Friends and laughter and work are within a 
man’s grasp, and are not too sorely outweighted 
and disqualified by care and responsibility. There 
for a little while the test of a man is not, as it 
will in the big cities all too soon become, the 
amount of his bank balance. 

One who knows Oxford only from 
books will here gain a deeper insight into 
the city’s special appeal, through Mr. de 
Sélincourt’s philosophical presentation, 
aided by the delicate pictures of the Japa- 
nese illustrator. Those who know the 
queenly city of colleges from personal 
sojourn will feel anew the thrill which ac- 
companied their first view of those storied 
towers and domes beside the tranquil river 
among the green hills of central England. 


Alongshore* 


The very tang and salty fresh wind of 
the sea seem to blow out of this breezy 
book, all full of sea things, from its smil- 
ing fairness to its terrific storms, and all 
centered on the beach, and all vital to the 
fishermen whose living is to be drawn from 
the surges, and whose lives are imperiled 
by its anger. Boats, nets, low tides, high 
tides, squalls, fogs, old boats, fishermen’s 
houses, “longshore fisheries, stories, leg- 
ends, queer characters, strange histories of 
wrecks and death, dauntless courage and 
neighborly charity, all ocean-tinted and sea- 
poetized by the sympathetic author, who 
took his own full part in it, so as to know 
it from “e’end to e’end’”—make a volume 
so redolent of beach smells and open air 
and open sky, long vistas over sparkling 
waves and the beauty of simple lives, all 
mixed in harmonious description, that even 
at the office desk one may dream of free- 
dom, great spaces and noble outlooks, in 
Nature and humanity. 


~*AroncsHorE. By Stephen A. Reynolds. The 
Macmillan Company. 
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Friends Old and New 


Suggestions for Christmas Book Giving 


(Concluded from page 228] 


Optimist’s Good Night, The. 
By Florence Hobart Perin. Little, Brown 
& Co. 

A companion book to The Optimist’s Good 
Morning. It is a volume of bright, helpful quo- 
tations and prayers, a volume of uplift and out- 
look and general inspiration. 


Second Post, The. 
By.E. V. Lucas. The Macmillan Company. 
A companion volume to The Gentlest Art, and 
another book in “The Friendly Library.” It is 
an anthology of letters, ranging from Pliny the 


Younger to Abraham Lincoln. The subdivi- 
sions are as follows: “From Age to Youth,” 
“The Travelers,” “Adonais Garrulous,” “First 
Century, A. D.,” “Letters of Edward FitzGer- 
ald,” “Elia,” “Rural Felicity,” “Characters,” 
“Laconics,” “Whimsicalities,”’ “Olla Podrida.” A 
most comforting little book for dull days and 
a surcease from loneliness. 


Songs of Thankfulness and Praise. 
Hodder & Stoughton, 
A compilation of favorite hymns reprinted in 
a holiday booklet, exquisitely bound and illus- 
trated in color. 





RELIGIOUS 


Comfort. 
By Hugh Black. F. H. Revell Company. 
A new volume of exquisite sermon essays, 
printed in the style of Friendship and Work, the 
two most popular of Dr. Black’s books. The 





From The Good Shepherd 


themes sange from “The Gospel of Comfort,” 
“Trial as Discipline,” “Trial as Purity,” to “The 
Burden of the Future” and “The Lonely Life.” 
Dr. Black’s deep sympathy, his love for people, 
and his eloquence—which is ever full of grace— 
characterize and illuminate these pages. One can 





honestly recommend this book as a volume 
worthy of Christmas giving, both as regards its 
subject matter and its appearance. 


Beauty of Every Day, The. 
By J. R. Miller. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

Practical little sermons for friends old and 
new—fresh inspiration from a source that has 
not failed in many years. Some of the subjects 
are: “The Glory of the Common Life,” “Friends 
and Friendship,” “Narrow Lives,” “What to Do 
with Doubts,” “Through the Year with God” 
and “Caring for the Broken Things.” These are 
always attractive and helpful gift books. 





From The Prodigal Son 
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Holman Self-Pronouncing Sunday School 

Scholars’ Bible. 

A, J. Holman & Co. 

Just the thing for a teacher’s Christmas gift 
to his or her scholars, or for prizes to be given 
in the Sabbath school.- Throughout, the text is 
self-pronouncing, so that every child can master 
even the most difficult names. In addition, there 
is an appendix containing a simply written his- 
tory of the Bible, a brief synopsis of each book 
in the Bible, hints for Bible study, a Golden 
Text Treasury, and a history of the life of the 
Apostle Paul. The Bible is also illustrated, 
from historic scenes, and contains six maps in 
color. 


Good Shepherd, The. 
Prodigal Son, The. 
By Catharine Shaw. R. F. Fenno & Co. 

Two gift books, containing New Testament 
stories very fully illustrated trom paintings and 
drawings by Ambrose Dudley. The books are 
boxed and are bound in holiday style, the color 
pictures being numerous and well reproduced. 
I Heard the Voice of Jesus Say. 

Nearer, My God, to Thee. 
Sun of My Soul, 
George H. Doran Company. 

Three new volumes in the “Little Treasury” 
series, exquisite booklets, with illuminated cov- 
ers and illustrations in full color. The contents 
consist of appropriate quotations of a religious 
character, prose and verse. Ideal gifts for Sun- 
day-school teachers and very useful as taking 


the place of the rather hackneyed Christmas 


card, 


Joy of Work, The. 
By Maltbie D. Babcock. F. H. Revell Com- 
pany. 
Power of Purpose, The. 
By William George Jordan. F. H. Revell 
Company. 
Two volumes in a_ series of religious gift 
books. The Joy of Work is a reprint of chap- 
ters from Fragments that Remain. 


Master’s Friendships, The. 
By J. R. Miller. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

Dr. Miller has pictured here the friendly 
Christ—the Christ with a genius for friendship, 
the example to whom all who would realize the 
best in the Christian life must look. The book 
is small, and attractively bound, with seven illus- 
trations in full color. 


Miracle of Friendship, The. 

Choice of Friendship, The. 

Higher Friendship, The. 

Fruits of Friendship, The. 

Culture of Friendship, The. 

Renewing of Friendship, The. 
By Hugh Black. Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany. 

These “Friendship Booklets” are reprinted 
chapters from Hugh Black’s Friendship. They 
are daintily printed, with decorated borders and 
a gold-stamped binding. Sunday-school teachers 
with adult classes will welcome this series, since 
no small, inexpensive books could be more ap- 
propriate for gift-giving in the circumstances 
than these 


ART BOOKS 





Famous Sculpture Described by Great Writers. 
Collected and edited by Esther Singleton. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 

A volume uniform with Great Pictures, cover- 
ing the whole world of sculpture, from the 
Sphinx to the Statue of Liberty. The selections 
are made from the works of a long line of 





From The National Gallery 


writers, of all nationalities, beginning with “The 
Sphinx” by John Ward and Kinglake and the 
“Colossal Statues of Rameses the Great” by 
Amelia B. Edwards, and ending with “The Lion 
of Lucerne” by Eugene Plon and “The Statue 
of Liberty” by Miss Singleton. ‘There are 
forty-eight illustrations in the book, all of them 
from famous examples of sculpture, 


National Gallery, The. 
By Alice Corkran. George H. Doran Com- 
pany. 

Wallace and Tate Galleries, The. 
By Estelle Ross. George H. Doran Com- 
pany. 

Two volumes in the “Treasure House” series, 
hooks devoted to famous art collections. The 
text matter is descriptive, in the form of a sim- 
plified guide, with some comment, and there are 
many illustrations in half-tone, reproductions of 
pictures in the galleries described. 


Garden of Girls, A. 
By Harrison Fisher. Moffat, Yard & Co. 

A large, elaborate book, containing thirty-two 
handsome color plates, artistically mounted, re- 
produced from as many paintings by Harrison 
Fisher. A portrait sketch of Mr. Fisher, drawn 
by himself, serves as a frontispiece, and a mis- 
cellaneous collection of short poems provide 
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texts for the pictures. The title and contents 
pages, as well as the poem pages, are illumi- 
nated by border decorations drawn by Theodore 
B. Hapgood. The book is beautifully bound 
and boxed. making a handsome gift book. 


Lovely Woman. 
Pictured by Famous American Artists. 
Bobbs- Merri!l Company. 

\ large volume containing a variety of pic- 
tures of women, by Graham Cootes, Paul Mey- 
lan, Howard Chandler Christy, and Will Grefé. 
Most of the pictures have appeared as book il- 
lustrations, but they are here brought together 
in a decorated setting provided Ly Earl Stetson 
Crawford, with appropriate verses for text. 


FRIENDS OLD AND 
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History of Japanese Colour-Prints, A. 
3y W. von Seidlitz. J. B. Lippincot Com- 
pany. 

A comprehensive history of color printing in 
Japan, beginning with a survey of the history of 
Japanese painting; and going on through a con- 
sideration of the development of wood engrav- 
ing, printing in black and white, and polychrome 
printing. There is a chapter on Kryunaga, and 
on the period of Utamaro, Hokusai and other 
nineteenth century artists. This is undoubtedly 
the most important work of this kind that has 
been published, and the great number of illus- 
trations in color and in black and white makes 
it a valuable book, and one that any one inter- 
ested in this subject will feel it necessary to 
possess. 





CALENDARS 





Browning Calendar, The. 
George H. Doran Company, 

A four-leaved calendar, each sheet containing 
an exquisite color picture, mounted, with a 
Browning quotation and decorations in color 
and gilt. 


Dulac Calendar. 


Miranda Calendar. 
George H. Doran Company. 

Two calendars that use two of Edmund Du- 
lac’s remarkable paintings reproduced in full- 
color. The Dulac Calendar contains an illus- 
tration from the Arabian Nights, while the 
Miranda Calendar has a picture from Dulac’s 
illustrated Tempest. Both calendars are of a 
superior art order. 


Fairies Calendar, The. 
George H. Doran Company. 
One of Arthur Rackham’s superb color pic- 
tures on an artistic mount, to form a calendar. 


J. R. Miller Calendar, The. 
George H. Doran Company. 
A beautiful calendar of four pages, each con- 
taining a quotation from Dr. Miller, and a color 
plate mounted within an artistic border. 


Open Air Calendar, The. 
George H. Doran Company. 

A unique and sumptuous calendar, comprised 
of four reproductions of exquisite water colors 
—Nature scenes—by Tatton Winter. The prints 
are enhanced by color borders and all the dec- 
orations are in perfect taste and in keeping with 
the character of the paintings. 


Old Christmas Calendar. 
George H. Doran Company. 

Four of Cecil Aldin’s color pictures, portray- 
ing English Christmas scenes, mounted on dec- 
orated cards, with calendar pad. An excellent 
Christmas gift calendar. 


Touchstone Calendar. 
George H. Doran Company. 
Four of Hugh ‘Thomson’s illustrations from 
As You Like It, mounted and fastened together, 
with quotations, calendar pads and art borders. 


Werdsworth Calendar. 
George H. Doran Company. 
A four-page calendar of illustrations from 
Days with Wordsworth, artistically mounted, 
with decorations and calendar pads. 


Favorite Poems—Yours and Mine. 
Compiled by Warren Snyder. Wessels & 
Bissell Company. 

A volume of selected verses, containing more 
than four hundred pages and gotten up as a 
Christmas book. The editor has made his choices 
from a scrap-book into which for the past 
thirty vears he has been putting clippings of 
poems that appealed to him. Being a bookman 
of standing. and by nature a lover of poetry, he 
has brought together a really remarkable collec- 
tion of chiefly shorter poems, by authors well 
known and less known, poems good, bad or in- 
different, but in every case poems with some 
distinct interest either for their human quality 
or for their point of view. 


MISCELLANEOUS 





Brandywine Days. 
By John Russell Hayes. The Biddie Press. 
This exquisite little volume reprints “Brandy- 
wine Days” and “The Shepherd’s Hour-Glass,” 
most of which appeared serially in THe Boox 
News Monturiy. Mr. Hayes now adds some 
additional chapters, and his brother, J. Carroll 
Hayes, has provided a collection of beautiful 
photographs for illustration. A frontispiece by 
Robert Shaw is an additional attractive feature. 


Colonial Holidays. 
By Walter Tittle. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
This brings together accounts of various holi- 
day celebrations in Colonial times. Walter Tit- 
tle has made the compilation and has let loose 
his rather remarkable artistic skill in preparing 
a series of finely illuminated pages, done in color 
and gold, any one of which is an example of 
modern color printing of the most up-to-date 
and approved type. Few things handsomer than 
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this book can be conceived of. As a gift book 
it stands alone, both for its unusual collection 
of historical notes, and for its elaborate presen- 
tation of Colonial figures, while its pages of 
illuminated work are not to be matched among 
the whole holiday output. 
American Flower Garden, The. 
By Neltje Blanchan. Doubleday, Page & 
Co. 

A big and beautiful volume, just the thing to 
give a flower lover. Significant as literature, and 
accurate in its information, with more than 
ninety large illustrations in color and half-tone. 


Day with Scott, A. 
Day with Sheiley, A. 
Day with Byron, A. 
By May Byron. George H. Doran Company. 
Three new volumes in the series, “Days with 
the Poets.” comment and quotation carefully 
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selected and admirably fitted together. The 
books are made in artistic form, with pictorial 
covers and full-page color plates of a superior 
order. 


Platters and Pipkins, 
By Mary H. Krout. A. C. McClurg & Co. 
A book dedicated to all housekeepers, and 
covering all the main points “About Kitchens, 
“The Pains and Pleasures of Dish-washing,” 
“Sweeping,” “Dusting,” “Up in the Attic,” “The 
Dining-room,” “Table Talk,” “Where the Books 
Are,” “Mistress and Maid,” and many things 
more. The book is not without its humorous 
touches, for the author writes brightly and sees 
the funny as well as the serious side of things. 
Her hints will not only be helpful, but the read- 
ing of them will amuse. The book is daintil\ 
made, quite in holiday form, so that it would 
make an agreeable Christmas reminder. 


Christmas Books for Boys and Girls 


[Concluded from page 262) 


Bunnikins-Bunnics in Europe, The. 
By Edith B. Davidson. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 

This tells how Mr. Bunnikins took his fam- 
ily, with the Gray Squirrels, abroad, and gives 
their adventures in full. A story for very small 
children, in big type, prettily pictured. 


Jenny's Bird House. 
$y «Lillie Fuller Merriam. C. M. Clark 
Publishing Company, 

Written by the real Jenny’s mother, for the 
ehildren who love birds and who can “make 
believe.” Jenny dreamed a dream, in which she 
visited the home of the sparrows—just a com- 
mon little sparrow-house that became a great, 
beautiful mansion. The story tells all about 
what she saw there, and how she was enter- 
tained. 
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From The Twins 


Mother Bird Stories. 
By William F. O’Donnell. Altemus & Co. 
Prose and verse, embodying stories of birds, 
the kind of tales mothers can tell their little 





From My Picture Poetry Book 


ones. There are stories of “Miss Goosey and 
Reynard,” a “Discontented Penguin” and others. 
The illustrations total one hundred and thirty- 
four. 


Mother Nature Stories. 
Altemus & Co. 
Tales of cats, birds, dogs, pigs, elephants, peli- 
cans, etc., with ninety-six pictures in color. 


Animal Trainer, The. 
By Edgar Mills. Duffield & Co. 

A translation from the French of P. Guigon, 
with pictures by A. Vimar. Amusing illustra- 
tions, circus style, pleasing to small boys, with- 
out a doubt. 
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Twms, The. 
By Cecil Aldin. George H. Doran Com- 
pany. 

This is the story of Snip and Snap, two amus- 
ing dogs—twins. The pictures are of the unique 
type of Cecil Aldin’s animal drawings, and the 
child who loves animals will be in a perfect 
whirl of delight over this book. 
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Dixie Kitten. 
By Eva March Tappan. Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 

The story of a kitten, told by herself. She 
was a wail, who made herself loved in a house- 
hold to which she came. It is a tender, human 
little tale, the sort to fill a child with good im- 
pulses and a kind heart for animals. 


OF FROM TEN TO EIGHTEEN 








Little Princess of the Pines, A. 
Penn Publishing Company. 

The fourth “Little Princess” book. Jean 
Kingsley, a Western girl, goes to school, has 
many good times, visits a lumber camp and the 
great iron mines, has an experience in a forest 
fire and takes part in a yacht race. 





From Clif Stirling 


Winning Ten, The. 
By Edward Mott Wooley. D. Appleton & 
Co, 
A boys’ book that pictures school life and 
athletics for older boy readers. 


Rulers of the Surf. 
By Hugh §. Johnson. D. Appleton & Co. 
A tale of the high seas, full of the adventures 
of spirited lads. 


When Sarah Went to School. 
By Elsie Singmaster. Houghton Mifflin 
onapenty. 
Little Sarah is growing up now, and she goes 
to school. Small girls will enjoy the experi- 
ences of this schoo! time. 


Dick Among the Lumber Jacks. 
3v A. W. Dimock. A. Stokes Company. 
Dick joins the ranks of the foresters while on 
a hunting trip in Canada. He has more than a 
few adventures and lots of fun. He also learns 
a good many things. 


Young Duck Shooters in Camp. 
By Frank E. Kellogg. F. A. Stokes Com- 
pany. 

A book for boys of from twelve to eighteen. 
The story is founded on actual facts, the hero 
having been drawn from a friend of the author. 
This young fellow was forced into an open-air 
life through lung trouble, and his method of 
living in outdoor surroundings gave him many 
experiences which make good reading when put 
into fiction form. 


S. Midshipman in the Philippines, A 
By Yates Stirling, Jr. Penn Publishing 
Company. 

Philip Perry graduates from Annapolis, sees 
service in the United States and China, and takes 
command of a gunboat in Philippine waters. 
Here he engages in some rather desperate fights 
and makes a perilous but heroic trip. 


Freshman Co-Ed, 
By Alice Louise Lee. Penn Publishing 
Company. 

A story of a young girl’s college career. 
Winifred goes to a coeducational institution, 
and is very popular. Her would-be rival is a 
rich gir! whose father has promised to give a lot 
of money to the college if his daughter remains 
there. How Winifred sacrifices herself for the 
sake of having this money given the college, and 
how her companions refuse to accept her sacri- 
fices. make a story full of the right college spirit. 


Betty Wales on the Campus. 
By Margaret Warde. Penn Publishing 
Company 
Another “Betty Wales” book, in which Betty 
has become secretary of the Students’ Aid Com- 
mittce at Harding College, and lives in the col- 
lege dormitory. It is a bright story of college 
days, with'a few of the more serious episodes 
that occur in the course of:a college term. 


Grandpa’s Little Girls’ Houseboat Party. 
By Alice Turner Curtis. Penn Publishing 
Company. 

New stories in a series of books for smaller 
girls. of from six to twelve years. Grandpa’s 
“little girls” have won a great many friends, and 
now they have a houseboat party, during the 
course of which they camp out, play Indians, 
have narrow escapes from drowning, and do all 
sorts of things that small girls enjoy doing. 
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elmerican Boy at Henley, An. 
By Frank E. Channon. Little, Brown & Co. 
One of the “Henley Schoolboys” series, a new 
series of school stories. An American boy goes 
to the English preparatory school, and there en- 
joys football, boating, cricket and other sports 
that make up college athletics in England. 


Admiral’s Little Housekeeper, The. 
By Elizabeth Lincoln Gould. Penn Publish- 
ing Company. 

Nancy plays housekeeper with her old admiral 
grandfather and her colored mammy. Nancy 
has a friend with four brothers, and these five 
come to spend Christmas with Nancy. The 
house has a secret passage and is productive of 
much fun, 

Clif Stirling. 
3y Gilbert Patten. David McKay. 

A baseball story that has been very popular 
among boys during the last month or so, Ex- 
ceedingly clever, and the first in a series that 
promises to be a favorite. 


Anne Nelson. 
By Alice Turner Curtis. R. F. Fenno & Co. 
Anne Nelson is a little maid of Province 
Town, and her story is that of a sweet, lovable 
little girl in a busy fishing district. 


Peggy Owen—Patriot. 
By Lucy Foster Madison. Penn Publishing 
Company. 

Peggy is a Philadelphia girl whose father 
is in the American army. “The setting is Rev- 
olutionary, and Peggy plays the patriot with 
true American courage and resourcefulness. 


Glenloch Girls Abroad. 
By Grace M. Remick. Penn Publishing 
Company. 

The Glenloch girls take a trip to Switzerland 
and England, go to a college race, have a sail- 
ing accident at Lucerne, and in general have a 
pleasant and informing time. 


Seven Little Wise Men. 
3y Frances Margaret Fox. L. C. Page & 
Co 
A new volume in the “Rose” series, a series 
that has won much favor among Christmas 
juveniles. The story is of a poor family who 
scarcely dared hope for a Christmas, but who 
got one in spite of trouble and poverty. The 
Christ story is worked in in a tender and im- 
pressive way 
Giant of the Treasure Caves, The. 
By Mrs. Mulliken. Dana Estes & Co. 
A tale of adventure, founded on fact, with a 
live, engaging hero and plenty of snap. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY FOR CHILDREN — 


Ten Boys from History. 
By Kate Dickinson Sweetser. Duffield & 
Co. 

A volume of brief biographies of Stephen and 
Nicholas: Boy Crusaders; Peter of Haarlem; 
David; Louis XVII; Edward the Black Prince; 
Tyrant Tad, son of Abraham Lincoln; David 
Farragut; and Mozart, the Boy Musician. The 
illustrations—splendid pen  sketches—are by 
George Alfred Williams. 





Christmas in Austria; or, Fritzel’s Friends. 
3y Frances Bartlett. Dana Estes & Co. 
Christmas in Spain; or, Mariquita’s Day of 
Rejoicing. 
By Sarah Gertrude Pomeroy. Dana Estes 
& Co. 
A series of volumes that will do much toward 
the general education of a child, in that the 
books instruct through the medium of fiction. 


They take up the Christmas customs in different 
lands, among different nations, and it is most 
delightful to compare these customs with our 
own, and to see how our little cousins over the 
water enjoy their Christmas cheer. We can 
even take some hints from them. The volumes 
are pleasantly illustrated. 


Prince Eugene, 
Charlemagne. 
Eugenie, Empress of the French. 
Queen Maria Sophia of Naples. 
By George P. Upton. A. C. McClurg & Co. 

There are now twenty-eight volumes in this 
series of “Life Stories” of great historic char- 
acters. The four new titles add their quota to 
the excellent educational properties of the series. 
The books are pocket size, well printed and ap- 
propriately illustrated, 





NOVELTY BOOKS 





Green Book, The. 
Red Book, The. 
Blue Book, The. 
Yellow Book, The. 
Brown Book, The. 
Orange Book, The. 
Pink Book, The. 
Purple Book, The. 
George H. Doran Company. 

A “Rainbow” series of small books, with 
stories of The Little Green Woodman; Red 
Jacket and the Robins; The Little Blue Gown; 
The Yellow Jar; The Brown Gingerbread Man; 


The Golden Orange Tree; The Ragged Robin, 
and The Violet in the Valley. Each book is 
printed on paper of the color named in the title, 
with binding to match—a novel and delightful 
set of toy books. 


Green and Gold. 
Pink and Silver. 
George H. Doran Company. 

Stories printed on colored paper, with pen- 
and-ink sketches and bindings that correspond 
with the titles. Just little stories, for very tiny 
children who will be attracted by the color 
scheme, 
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The Library 


A Department for Librarians and Readers 


Conducted by Montrose J. Moses 


Author of ‘‘ Children’s Reading,’’ ‘‘ The Literature of the South,’’ etc. 


UBLISHERS are having chil- 

dren’s books illustrated in a 

most sumptuous manner—in- 

deed, far beyond the comprehen- 

sion of the average boy and girl. 

‘They seem to take special pride in richness 
of format and in gorgeousness of color, 
and their lavishness is rarely 


= met with adequate returns on 
n a * 

le their investments. Nowadays, 
Imagination : 


one may gather together with 
ease an édition de lure collection of books 
for children, which artistically would be 
difficult to excel, even though in many 
ways a collection just as adequate, perhaps 
more practical, and certainly more satisfy- 
ing to the range of child interests, might 
be gathered. 

Libraries buy these books only in small 
quantities, and not for general circulation ; 
young readers come specially to the chil- 
dren’s rooms, and consider it a privilege to 
hold some favorite in a cover so fraught 
with splendor as to enslave the imagination 
immediately. But, nevertheless, these books 
are not distinctively for the children’s de- 
light ; let them have the poetry of line, the 
riot of color, but still they miss the chief 
significance of these pictures which, while 
illustrating the literature intended for girls 
and boys, allow grown-up feeling, subtle 
interpretation, and memory of a far-off 
time of childhood, to guide the artist’s 
mind and to prompt his brush and palette. 

Still, let us advise all who can afford 
to invest in expensive books for children, 
to make themselves familiar with the strik- 
ing canvases being painted for our juvenile 
books. The library has already tested 
Walter Jerrold’s The Big Book of Nursery 
Rhymes (Dutton), and found it a rare 
treat, especially on account of the line 
drawings by Charles Robinson, who, 
though unlike Caldecott in manner and 
technique, understands the value of a sim- 
ple idea. While it places upon its shelves 
an ordinary edition of Stevenson’s Child’s 
Garden of Verses, the library recognizes 


that no child can fail to love the dream 
quality of Jessie Willcox Smith’s paint- 
ings for the Scribner edition—a quality as 
holding as the poems themselves. A fit 
companion to this is Miss Smith’s A Child’s 
Book of Old Verses (Duffield), ju- 
diciously selected with a preponderating 
love for the quaint jingles of the Watts 
and Taylor school. No one begrudges the 
publisher his price when he plans such a 
book and makes it possible for the artist to 
realize the original colors in reproduction. 

There have come to my desk at different 
times children’s classics, filled with vistas 
fit for frames rather than for covers. The 
very outside appearance of The Arabian 
Nights (Scribner) and of A Wonder Book 
and Tanglewood Tales (Duffield), both 
illustrated by Maxfield Parrish, compels 
one to give pause and ponder the expedi- 
ency of placing such volumes in the hands 
of children. For the pictures, in deep 
perspective, in symbolic masses, in vivid 
contrasts of color, have meaning which 
children only feel and do not fully under- 
stand. Yet it is just this bringing of 
youthful imagination next to a beauty 
which is wealthy in detail and saturated 
with mystery that aids in strengthening a 
love for art, which only dawns when 
we have served apprenticeship in the realm 
of wonder. Purple mists, amber glows, 
stretches of unknown lands and seas— 
these illustrations by Parrish tempt one 
to remove them deftly from the books and 
frame them for the walls. 

This is certainly a suggestion that the 
libraries have found wise, as affording the 
easiest means of democratically allowing 
the largest numbers equal pleasure, with- 
out damaging by needless handling. Ex- 
amine such a series of pictures as Byam 
Shaw once did for an edition of Bunyan’s 
The Pilgrim’s Progress (Scribner). There 
are all the materials to sharpen the interest 
of children; they are ready for the story 
as the artist has painted it, but education- 
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ally they have not received the training 
to like any longer the manner in which 
Puritan Bunyan conceived his allegory in 
prison. 

The thought, therefore, impresses itself 
upon us, that these many publications of 
an édition de luxe character are simply 
examples of how high an artist’s imagina- 
tion can soar in the realm of childhood. 
Arthur Rackham is no children’s illus- 
trator in the real sense of the word: his 
Peter Pan (Scribner), his Grimm’s Fairy 
Tales (Doubleday), his Gulliver's Travels 
(Dutton), are characteristically graceful 
and lightsome in their execution, and, 
placed in the hands of young readers, need 
explanation. 

Of course, some publishers believe in 
literalness rather than in decorativeness. 
I think Mr. Howard Pyle demonstrated 
conclusively that such drawings as he 
made for his King Arthur books, while 
effective in their kinship to a historical 
school of art, were not sufficiently stimu- 
lating to the child’s imagination to help it 
fathom or unravel the conflict of black and 
white. There is a clean laying on of color 
in Millicent Sowerby’s Grimm (Stokes), 
which is satisfying to the child eye, since 
it does not tire by unnecessary visual exer- 
tion. Every artist has his technique— 
sometimes irritating, as when Miss Greene 
and Miss Betts confuse ugly children for 
quaint children. I fear that some of our 
illustrators in color aim for prettiness 
rather than for character. But this much 
we can say: not one of these artists fails 
to dramatize the idea he is asked to 
picture. 

Miss Sowerby, therefore, is disciple of 
the literal, with more beauty to her doll 
faces than Maud Humphreys depicts, how- 
ever much we wish she would refrain from 
painting eyes so carefully. M. L. Kirk 
has illustrated The Story of Hiawatha for 
the Stokes Company, and while there is 
beauty of line and color, the orderliness 
is too studied, the detail too literally indi- 
cated, the effect too calculating. We may 
be wrong, but exactness means photog- 
raphy of a certain kind. 

The books we have just mentioned are 
worthy of consideration this Yule-tide; 
they are not prosaic, they are not unfeeling, 
they are not gaudy. We should congratu- 
late our artists on their imaginations! 


The function of a University Library is 
being very excellently exemplified at Co- 


The lumbia, since the opening of 
Professor the term. No one realized 
ine fully, when Mr. William 
iibvery Dawson Johnston was called 


from the Bureau of Education, via Brook- 
lyn, to fill the position left vacant through 
the death of Dr. Canfield, that he would 
bring into immediate effect the latest de- 
tails for reference work. ‘The ideal of 
every library is efficiency. American 
students abroad, who have to wait a half- 
hour for the books they want, fully appre- 
ciate the promptness of delivery in this 
country, but we venture to believe that 


at Columbia University not much time will - 


elapse before reference work is carried to 
a unique height of efficiency. 

At the dedication of a new library build- 
ing given recently to Smith College, Mr. 
Johnston veferred to the library as a per- 
petual seminar, and to the reference libra- 
rian as a survival of the age of universal 
learning. In such an institution as the 
Columbia University Library, it is neces- 
sary to individualize the working materials 
of each and every department, but it will 
be seen at once that to do this the library 
must be in constant and direct touch with 
each department; and, more important 
still, that the professor must be conscious 
of the true function of the library itself. 

A librarian is a specialist along strictly 
professional lines; he may be fully aware 
of the specialized province of the univer- 
sity library, but he must also have recourse 
to continued consultation with the profes- 
sors in his institution. Mr. Johnston has 
made a rather interesting statement; he 
writes: 

Professors ought not to be obliged to hunt 
for books or for bibliographical information, 
either for themselves or for their students. They 
ought not to be held responsible for the proper 


organization and administration of the depart- 
ment libraries. 


Yet there is implied in this efficiency for 
which Mr. Johnston aims the necessary 
specialization of the library staff to carry 
forward the innovations which have begun 
at Columbia University. At least the gen- 
eral collegiate departments should, out of 
their separate endowments, supply the 
library with cataloguers who are expert in 
knowledge as well as trained in library 
economy. Such an opportunity would be 
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an incentive, with the proper professional 
remuneration, for men to become libra- 
rians; at present they are the exception 
rather than the rule, save in the univer- 
sity field. 

Mr. Johnston is not idle at Columbia 
University; he is vitalizing his reading 
room, making it a distinctive reference de- 
partment; he is reorganizing his magazine 
room, making all dead material available; 
he is, with the completion of each new 
building, transferring special collections to 
their proper departments; and he is add- 
ing “union” features to his catalog. It 
must be remembered that a university 
library includes the function of the college 
as well as the several functions of the 
graduate schools. Even the advanced re- 
search worker needs preceptorial assist- 
ance among a large collection of books. I 
believe it is toward the goal of complete 
service and full availability that Mr. John- 
ston is working. Nowhere in New York 
does one receive more courtesy and more 
intelligent codperation than at Columbia. 
My experience tells me that this is a gen- 
eral attitude of all universities toward the 
student. 

Let us express our deep regret over the 
gradual disappearance of Santa Claus from 
our Christmas books; we have material 
progress, educational theories, and the 





common occurrence of marvels in science 
to thank for this. In shop windows, 
and on street corners, we may find 
a survival of Kris Kringle, but no longer 
does his jolly countenance peer from. 
the pages of books. We often wonder 
whether this is due to ethical qualms 
which, in a mistaken manner, have mis- 
interpreted our myths and weakened our 
strength. Many good souls believe Santa 
Claus to be a deception rather than a child 
truth, to be a “pagan” custom rather than 
a symbol of generousness and good will; 
that is why they shatter a child’s wide-eyed 
expectancy, and tear his dreams down 
from the skies. At this season of the year 
we would that every one might read a 
genuine plea for Christmas, included in a 
series of essays called “Editorials from the 
‘Sun.’” A child wrote to that newspaper, 
fear and anguish in the appeal, to know 
if there was not a Santa Claus. Full of 
significance was the manner in which the 
editor of the “Sun,” in his reply, protected 
the imaginative life of children. And so 
we ask librarians, who are preparing 
Christmas bulletins for their walls, to re- 
member the spirit of the season and its 
essential child symbol, apart from its 
religious meaning—a symbol and a child 
fact. We want very much to see the 
rehabilitation of Santa Claus! 


Books 


By J. V. di Santo 


HAVE a garden all mine own, 
Wherein I stroll in deep forgetfulness 
Of all that round me lies of sorrows, pain 
And cares, where play live founts of happiness. 


And wouldst thou know what gard’n is this I own? 
Well, every book’s a flower with heavenly scent, 
And all my books my garden is. I’d fain 


Give up the world and live with books content. 
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The Editor's Postscript 


“The Book News Monthly”’ for 1911 
HE Prospectus for 1911 is now 
ready. Your post-card_ re- 
quest will bring you one at 
once. The many new features 
for the coming year will in- 
clude a particularly beautiful group of 
color plates—Shakespearean subjects—and 
an unusually satisfactory set of special 
number subjects. Also, THE Book NEws 
MonTHLy hopes to give its readers a 
pleasant surprise early in the year; though 
as yet no official announcement may be 
made, there is promise of an especially 
interesting new addition to the magazine. 


The January Number 


Many readers will be glad to know that 
we shall have a Myrtle Reed number for 
January. Photographs never before printed 
—made just for us—will give the illus- 
trations, while a personal and intimate 
sketch of the delightful author of Old 
Rose and Silver will be followed by an 
appreciation of Myrtle Reed’s work as a 
whole by the editor of THE Book News 
MonvTHu_y. 

January will be rich in reviews of gen- 
eral works—important volumes crowded 
out of December by the Christmas books. 


Nore.—Kindly address all manuscripts to Norma Bright Carson, Editor, THe 
Address other communications to THE 


MontH iy, Philadelphia. 


orders should be made out in the name of John Wanamaker. 


The New Paper 


Congratulations on the November num- 
ber have been pouring in on us. The cover 
came in for all sorts of delightful com- 
ments, while the new paper has proved a 
success all round. ‘True, it costs a good 
deal more to use it, but we feel sure that 
the appreciation it will win will com- 
pensate for the extra expense, and that the 
new friends made will more than pay 
for it. 


As for the Art Calendar 


At considerable expense, we have pub- 
lished a distinctive Book News MontuLy 
CALENDAR for 1911. It will please you 
when you see it—for it is really a work of 
art. Contrary to our usual custom and to 
the usual custom of most magazines, we 
are going to give these calendars with 
renewals as well as new subscriptions. 
Even if your subscription expires months 
hence, you may renew now and receive 
the calendar. Or you may obtain it by 
sending the magazine to a friend for a 
Christmas gift. Tur Book News 
MonrTHLY is such a gift as any book reader 
will appreciate. It will be well to order 
early, to avoid errors that the holiday rush 
inevitably brings. 

Book News 
300K News Monvtutiy. Money 
Changes of address must be re- 


ceived before the 20th of the month preceding publication of the number with which the change 


is to go into effect. 











Prosper ‘* 4 rotten carcass of a butt, 
not rigg’d, 
Nor tackle, sail, nor mast” 


ifter a painting by Ed 1 Dulac 


m = By permission of Hodder and Stoughton 
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